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CHAPTER I. 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT. 

At the end of May, 1918, the United States Shipping Board re- 
quested the Director of the Division of Planning and Statistics to 
have an investigation made of the subject of ocean rates. This is 
a report of that investigation. 

The compilation of freight rates was at once undertaken in order 
both to learn what rates on the exports and imports of the United 
States had been, and had not been, fixed by the Shipping Board or 
by the Governments of Great Britain and France with the formal or 
tacit approval of the United States, and also to discover what ocean 
rates, in the absence of Government control, were being charged by 
the carriers engaged in the trade of the United States with different 
parts of the world. It was also thought that actual rates should be 
ascertained as a prehminary to such subsequent control or regulation 
of rates as the Shipping Board might decide to exercise. The freight 
rates which ocean carriers were asked to report were those that had 
been charged during the year ending Jime 30, 1918, the year preced- 
ing the date of the inquiry. 

The investigation as first planned was to include an analysis of 
the costs of the freight services performed by vessels owned and 
operated by the Shipping Board and by vessels requisitioned by the 
board and operated by its agents. The costs were to include those 
incident to investment and to operation and were to be analyzed for 
voyages and for periods of time. 

When the investigation was started, it was supposed that the 
desired cost data could readily be secured from the accounts of the 
comptroller of the Shipping Board; but during the latter half of 1918 
the comptroller was reorganizing the accounts of the board, and -it 
Was not until January, 1919, that his records and tabulating facilities 
were such as to make possible the analyses from which the costs of 
freight services could be calculated. These cost analyses thus be- 
came possible two months after the signing of the armistice, and at a 
time when data as to the cost of operating vessels during the period 
of the war were no longer of much significance. Analyses of the 
costs of service will, however, be of assistance in the future in the 
making and regulation of ocean rates. 

This report discusses the place which shall be given cost in the deter- 
mination of rates but, for obvious reasons, does not attempt to show 
what rates for the main ocean trades would have corresponded to 
the costs of service at the close of 1918. 
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After the investigation was started, two additions were made to 
the work. In July, the Law Division was requested by the Shipping 
Board to inquire into and to report upon the schedule of rates 
paid for requisitioned vessels. The Law Division asked the Rate 
Livestigation to secure infonnation regarding the cost to the owners 
of vessels requisitioned and the expenses incurred by companies that 
operated such vessels for the Shipping Board under time form charter. 
The information having been obtained, a '^ Memorandum on requisi- 
tion rates recommending a new schedule'' was prepared. In accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Law Division, this memorandum was, on 
the 8th of November, 1918, submitted to the Director of the Division 
of Planning and Statistics, who transmitted the memorandum to the 
board with his approval. The memorandima forms Appendix I of 
this report. 

The other addition to the investigation was occasioned by the 
enactment of the law of July 16, 1918, section 12 of which empow- 
ered the President to prescribe the order of priority of the use of 
the various port and terminal facilities and services, and to "deter- 
mine, prescribe, and enforce the rates, terms, and conditions charged 
or required for the fujmishing of such services." * By Executive order, 
issued December 3, 1918, the President authorized the Shipping Board 
to exercise the power conferred on him by section 12 of this act, 
stipulating, however, that the power thus delegated should "not 
extend to any dry docks, wharves, lighterage systems, or loading or 
discharging terminal facilities or warehouses, eqidpment, or terminal 
railways which are now or may hereafter be placed imder the juris- 
diction or control of the Secretary of War, or Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Director General of Eailroads.'' 

It was decided that an investigation should be made of ocean 
terminal services and charges to secure ioformation needed for the 
enforcement, not only of the section of the law just quoted but 
also of the shipping act of September, 1916, which gives the Ship- 
ping Board authority over the regulations and practices of individ- 
uals or companies ^'carrying on the business of forwarding of fur- 
nishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or other terminal facilities in 
connection with a common carrier by water." The addition to this 
study appreciably increased the work to be done. The investigation 
of terminal chaiges has been made by Dr. C. O. Buggies, who has 
prepared a comprehensive and valuable report. 

It was understood that the general purpose of the board in pro- 
viding for the investigation of rates was to secure the facts to be 
considered in determining a policy of rate control for the period of 
the war, and of rate regulation after the war. The period of active 
warfare having come to an end while this investigation was in 
progress, the data secured have significance with regard to future 
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rate regulation rather than with reference to the making of rates 
incident to the war-time control of shipping. The Shipping Board 
met the problems of rate making and rate control during the period 
of the war, in accordance with each situation as it developed. The 
time has now come for the formation of the definite policy of future 
rate regulation in so far as such regulation is imposed upon the 
board by the shipping act of September T, 1916. This report sug- 
gests a policy of rate regulation, and recommends an organization 
for giving effect to that policy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REQUISITION RATES. 

The rates which the Shipping Board has paid for vessels requisi- 
tioned were announced by the board September 27, 1917, the rates 
to be effective October 15, 1917. The scale adopted was as follows: 

REQUISITION RATES. 

(The3e rates apply to full power driven vessels operating under the requisition 
charter.) 

I. Cargo Ships and Tankers. 

1. Ships operating under " Time form.* ^ 

m J J • 1.x 'x Per dead-weight 

Tons dead-weight capacity : ton per mouSi. 

Over 10,000 $5.75 

8,001-10,000 6.00 

• 6,001-8,000 6.25 

4,001-6,000 6.50 

3,001-4,000 6.75 

2,500-3,000 7.00 

Vessels of speed in excess of 11 knots to be allowed 50 cents per ton dead weight 
per month for each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots. 

2. Ships operating under ^^Bare boat form.** 

Per dead-weight 
ton i)er month. 

Up to and including 11 knots , $4. 15 

For each knot or part of knot over 11 knots 50 

II. Passenger Ships. 

1. Ships operating on " Time form.** 

Class A. — Ships with permanent accommodations for more than 150 _ ^ 

^ Per ton gross 

passengers : register per month . 

Over 10 and not exceeding 11 knots $9. 00 

Over 11 and not exceeding 12 knots '. 9. 50 

Over 12 and not exceeding 13 knpts 10. 00 

Over 13 and not exceeding 14 knots 10. 50 

Over 14 and not exceeding 15 knots 11. 00 

Over 15 knots 11. 50 

Class B: Ships with permanent accommodations for from 75 to 150 ^ ^ 

'^ ^ Per ton gross 

sengers : register per month , 

Over 10 and not exceeding 11 knots $8. 00 

Over 11 and not exceeding 12 knots 8. 50 

Over 12 and not exceeding 13 knots 9. 00 

Over 13 and not exceeding 14 knots 9. 50 

Over 14 and not exceeding 15 knots 10. 00 

Over 15 knots 10.50 

8 
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2. Ships operating under ^^hcareboat form.^^ Per ton gross 
^ ^ ^ 'f register per mouth- 
Up to and including 11 knots $5. 75- 

For each knot or part of knot over 11 knots 50' 

The above rates will govern. — ' 

1. All vessels requisitioned under the general order of October 12, 1917. 

2. All vessels individually requisitioned by the Shipping Board before October 12,. 
1917. 

The rates are subject to revision by the Shipping Board at intervals of 90 days 
(commencing Oct. 15, 1917). 

Action looking toward a change in the foregoing rates was taken 
in the spring of 1918 when the board announced a reduction, effective 
June 1, of 50 cents per dead-weight ton per month in the bareboat 
rate. Objection having been raised to this reduction, the board post- 
poned the change, and the Law Division was requested to make an 
investigation of, and submit a report upon, requisition rates. The 
Law Division asked the Kate Investigation to secure the information 
needed to pass upon the reasonableness of the scale of requisition 
rates in force. In response to that request, the subject was studied 
by the Rate Investigation, with the ^assistance of the contract depart- 
ment of the Division of Operations; and on the 8th of November, 
with the approval of the Law Division, there was submitted to the 
Director of the Division of Plaoning and Statistics, for transmission 
to the board, a memorandum containing the following schedule of 
requisition rates, which were recommended for adoption by the board. 

NEW SCALE OF REQUISITION RATES. 

Time Form of Requisition Charter. 

Steel cargo vessels and tankers. Per dead-weirfit 

ton per montn. 

Over 10,000 tons dead-weight, time form of requisition charter $5. 25 

8,001-10,000 tons dead- weight, time form of requisition charter 5. 50- 

6,001-8,000 tons dead- weight, time form of requisition charter 5. 75 

4,001-6,000 tons dead-weight, time form of requisition charter 6. 00^ 

3,001-4,000 tons dead-weight, time form of requisition charter 6. 25 

2,501-3,000 tons dead- weight, time form of requisition charter 6. 50 

2 ,500 and under 6. 75 

In addition to the above rates, the owner will be reimbursed for all proper war 
bonuses paid to officers and crews and for all proper increases in wages over the standard 
wage scale established by the United States Shipping Board as of May 4, 1918. 

Vessels of speed in excess of 11 knots will be allowed 15 cents per dead-weight ton 
per month for each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots. 

Passenger steamers. 

There will be only one class of passenger steamers, instead of two, as heretofore. 
Steamers with a capacity of over 75 passengers will be regarded as passenger vessels. 
If a passenger vessel would receive a^eater hire at the rate for steel cargo vessels and 
tankers, her hire will be paid at that; rate. 

Time form of requisition charter, $8 per ton gross register per month. 
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In addition to the above rate, the owner will be reimbursed for all proper war 
bonuses paid to officers and crews and for all proper increases in wages over the standard 
wage scale established by the United States Shipping Board as of May 4, 1918. 

Vessels of speed in excess of 11 knots will be allowed 15 cents per ton gross register 
per month for each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots. This allowance will not 
stop at 15 knots, as heretofore. 

Bareboat Fobm of REQuismoK Charter. 

Steel cargo vessels and tankers, ?©r dead-weidit 

ton per monui. 

Up to and including 11 knots $3. 35 

For each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots 15 

Passenger steamers. Per tan gross 

' register per month. 

Up to and including 11 knots 14. 35 

For each knot or part of knot over 11 knots 15 

The memorandum recommending the foregoing revised schedule of 
rates was submitted within a few days of the signing of the armistice, 
and the matter of requisition rates ceased to be of pressmg importance. 
For that reason, doubtless, no change has been made in the original 
scale of compensation for requisitioned vessels. 

The facts considered in arriving at the rates contained in the pro- 
posed scale may have more thanjan historical value for those who 
may be questioned as to the equity of the requisition rates that have 
been paid by the Shipping Board or as to the liberality of the charter 
rates which the board has paid the owners of neutral vessels chartered 
to the United States Navy during the war. 

The memorandum of November 8, 1918, containing the proposed 
scale of requisition rates and the reasons for the rates recommended, 
is made Appendix I of this report. To that memorandum is added 
a summary of the rates paid by the British Government for the 
vessels which it requisitioned. 



CHAPTER III. 
OCEAN CHARTER AND FREIGHT RATES. 

In controUing or regulating ocean charter and freight rates^ action 
in a particular instance or in determining a general policy ought 
presumably to be taken with a knowledge both of the rates in force 
at the time the action was taken and of the chaiges that had pre- 
vailed for an antecedent period of reasonable length. The Govern- 
ment authority that changes rates should know what it is changing. 
Such information can be readily commanded only when a rate or 
tariff file can be consulted. 

Comparatively few ocean carriers engaged in international trade 
print their tariffs. The regular lines operating between the United 
States and the West Indies and Mexico publish their rates, and there 
are printed tariffs applying to the west coast of South America. 
A few trans-Pacific rates are also published. American lines oper- 
ating coastwise and to Alaska have printed tariffs, but, for most of 
the foreign trade of the United States, ocean carriers — even those 
having regular line services — operate without printed tariffs. No 
tariffs of charter rates are published, charter rates always being 
matters of individual bargaining. Carriers operating line vessels 
feel free to vary their rates at will, either by individual action or in* 
conference with rivals, and to make such contracts with shippers 
as may seem best in view of the momentary conditions of competition 
or of the conference agreements which they may have promised to 
observe. 

A file of ocean tariffs, such as can be made of railroad tariffs, being 
impossible, the only means of ascertaining what ocean rates are now 
in force or have been chained is to secure special reports from the 
carriers and to compile or catalogue the rates reported. To keep 
such a compilation up to date is somewhat expensive, but a com- 
pilation of ocean rates would seem to have the same relation to the 
regulation of such charges as a file of railroad tariffs has to the regu- 
lation of railroad charges. If the Government is to regulate the 
rates of carriers by water, as provided for by the shipping act of 1916, 
or as may possibly be required by future l^slation, a compilation 
or file of the rates subject to regulation, or even subject to scrutiny 
or supervision, seems necessary. 

In the prosecution of this investigation, three rate compilations 
have been made, (1) the rates that were fixed by authority of the 
Shipping Board and those that have been fixed by the British and 
French Governments, (2) representative charter rates for 1914, 1915, 

11 
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1916, 1917, and 1918, (3) freight rates for the year July 1, 1917, to 
June 30, 1918, on "general cai^o" and leading commodities at the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States, and freight rates for 
the same period on all commodities at American Pacific ports. 

The cataloguing of rates fixed by the Shipping Board and the 
British and French Governments was easily done. While useful for 
reference, this file did not contribute materially to the information 
in the possession of those branches of the board that are concerned 
with making rates. The catalogues of charter and freight rates, 
compiled from data in the reports received from carriers, contain a 
record that is both of present assistance and of probable future value. 

"Charter rates to and from the ports of the Atlantic and Gulf 
seaboards of the United States were compiled for a period beginning 
with 1914 and ending with August 31, 1918. For the purpose of the 
present investigation, it was not deemed necessary to compile charter 
rates at the Pacific ports of the United States. The aim was to 
compile a sufiicient number of rates for each year to show the general 
level and the range of rates before and during the Eiu-opean war. 
The card file ^ to the end of August^ 1918, contains 695 time charter 
rates and 1,461 trip charter rates — 2,156 in all. To these were 
subsequently added representative rates for the last foiu* months 
of 1918, in order that the catalogue might show the trend of rates 
past the period of actual war. 

This compilation was made from information obtained from 
Bennet Hvoslef & Co., 18 Broadway, New York City. They kindly 
loaned their records from January 1, 1914, to August 31, 1918. 
The data thus secured was supplemented by information procxu'ed 
by personal interviews with the company's officials, and transcribed 
upon cards. A card index was compiled, containing for each charter 
a card stating the *' trade,'' delivery, commodity, date charter closed, 
trip or period, rate per imit, name of ship, flag, net registered tonnage, 
motive power of vessel, and name of charterer. Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping was used when necessary to supplement the data regarding 
the vessels listed in the company's record of charters fixed. 

To show the general average of charter rates between the same 
ports, and for each year of the period, siunmaries were prepared on 
appropriately designed forms, there being one set of forms for time 
charters and another set for trip charters. The summaries also group 
the rates by trades, the rates being recorded from the North and 
South Atlantic ports of the United States to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, South America, the West Indies, and Canada, and to the 

1 In the card indices, both of charter rates and of freight rates, export and import rates have been filed 
separately, and the classification of rates for each year is as follows: 
I. Ports of United States, alphabetically arranged. 
A. Continents, alphabetically arranged. 

1. Foreign ports, alphabetically arranged. 

(a) Commodities, alphabetically arranged. 
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appropriate subdivisions of these sections of the world. Charter 
rates for some commodities moved coastwise between the two sea- 
boards of the United States were also compiled and sumffwarized. 
A study of these averages indicates the extent to which charter rates 
increased from the beginning of 1914 to the latter part of 1918. 
These averages probably afford the best possible index obtainable 
of the effect of war conditions and scarcity of tonnage upon ocean 
rates. 

Appendix III reproduces sample cards from the index file of charter 
rates, also sample sheets from the summary of charter rates by years 
and trades. 

The increases in charter rates from the beginning of 1914 to the end 
of 1918 are illustrated by the following brief table, stating rates 
upon a few of the more important commodities. The rates in each 
case are not the actual rates, but the averages for the year. 

Table showing advances in charter rates on typical commodities. 

(The rates stated are averages for the year.) 

STEAM. 



Commodity. 



Coal, per ton 

Graiiii per quarter 

Cotton, per 100 pounds 
Petroleum, per case . . . 
General cargo, per ton. 

Nitrate, per ton 

Sugar, per 100 pounds. 

Ore, per ton 

Coffee, per bag 

Mahogany, per M feet . 



Trade. 



nited States-River Plate 

United Svates-Mediterranean 

nited States-French Atlantic 

Pnited States-United Kingdom.. . 

"nited States-French Atlantic 

United States-United Kingdom... 

/United States-Australia 

uJnited States- Africa 

/United States-South America 

\United States-£turope 

South America-United States 

South Americar United Kingdom 
(west coast). 

/Cuba^United Kingdom 

ICuba-Unlted States 

/British India-United States 

\Spain-United States ^ 

South America-United States 

Africa-United States 



1914 



S3. 78 
4.68 
.73 
.63 
1.04 
.65 
.26 
.26 



7.20 
5.21 



.30 



4.02 

2.06 

.25 



1915 



$7.91 
10.16 
2.50 
2.54 
1.91 
1.56 
1.20 
1.00 



16.80 
11.93 
18.30 

.59 

.21 

12.60 

3.29 



1916 



117.93 

27.90 

3.63 

3.22 

3.66 

3.25 

1.52 

1.46 

18.00 

40.20 

25.10 



.44 

31.20 

4.20 

1.00 

i22.00 



1917 



118.60 



6.75 



3.68 

1.50 

1.50 

140.00 



29.52 



.43 



6.76 

1.67 

128.00 



1918 



$19.50 



ao6 

5.55 
11.35 



35.00 
66.67 
30.44 



40.00 



1.70 
40.00 



iSaU. 

The index file and the summary sheets of charter rates also show 
in a striking way the great fluctuations in rates during the period of 
the war. These fluctuations imposed a great handicap upon business 
and placed heavy burdens upon the buyers and users of commodities. 
The policy of Government control of rates that was adopted is fully 
justified by the facts shown m this record of charter rates. Indeed, 
the showing would ^indicate that the Government might properly 
have gone further than it went in the standardization or stabilization 
of ocean rates. 

Freight rates are often charter rates. The owner or time charterer 
of a vessel that transports a full cargo usually charges the shipper a 
rate based on the cargo. The shipper has the service of a vessel, for 
which service he pays a freight rate which is the charter rate. The 
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basis of time charter rates^ on the contrary, is the tonnage of the 
vessel— usually the dead-weight tonnage or carrying capacity, in the 
case of a f rei^t vessel, and the groes register tonnage if the vessel is a 
passenger dbdp. There are also lump-sum charters, the payment being 
a fixed sum per month or for a voyage. 

Line vessels, whether freighters or combination freight and passenger 
ships, charge commodity or ' ' general merchandise " or " general cargo ' ' 
freight rates, which are usually based upon a unit of weight or space, 
i. e., a ton, a hundred pounds, a cubic foot, or the ''measurement ton," 
which is most often 40 cubic feet. The freight charge may also be 
per customary package or unit, as per case, barrel, or sack, in which 
case, however, the rate is indirectly determined by the weight of or 
space occupied by the commodity unit. For many articles, possibly 
for the majority, rates are quoted weight or measurement (W/M), 
ship's option, the carrier reserving the right to levy his charges upon 
the basis or imit that will produce the larger revenue. 

The compilations of ocean-freight rates that have been made 
necessarily include both rates paid for bulk cargoes (which are, 
in effect, trip-charter rates) and rates applying on the far larger 
niunber of commodities that are not ordinarily shipped as full- 
vessel cargoes. A compilation of ocean rates must also necessarily 
include both charter rates (payments for the use or service of an 
entire vessel) and freight rates generally. As explained above, 
representative charter rates at the Atlantic and Gulf ports have 
been compiled and summarized. Another and much larger file has 
been made of freight rates in general. 

This investigation of freight rates having been started in June, 
1918, it was decided to compile freight rates for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1918. The compilation, indexing, and summarizing 
of ocean rates at Atlantic and Gulf ports was under the direction 
of Asst. Prof. T. W. Van Metre, and the work was done at New 
York. The expert advice of Mr. Harry Fowler, a man experienced 
in the business of freight brokerage and freight forwarding, was of 
great assistance. It was considered impracticable, and for the 
purposes of the investigation unnecessary, to compile ocean rates 
upon every one of the many commodities comprised in the export 
and import trade of the United States at Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
To bring the inquiry within reasonable limits and at the same time 
to secure information that would be representative of all ocean- 
freight traffic at Atlantic and Gulf ports, rates were obtained upon 
** general cargo,'' 29 important special commodities, and 7 other 
commodities ordinarily handled as *' complete or bulk cargo." 

The ocean carriers at New York and some of the principal carriers 
at other Atlantic ports and at Gulf ports were requested to report 
the high, low, and monthly average rate upon each of the designated 
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commodities for each quarter of the year ending Jmie 30, 1918» 
The rates were reported upon appropriate forms, and from the 
reports received from the companies a card file or index of the rates 
was made. This index includes 4,916 rates on exports and 974 
rates on imports. The manner in which the investigation was car- 
ried out is described in a report subjnitted by Dr. Van Metre under 
date of December 16, 1918. This statement is reproduced as. 
Appendix IV to this report. 

As is stated in Dr. Van Metre's report, there was ''wide fluctuation 
of commercial freight rates during the year ending June 30, 1918, 
with the trend of change steadily upward." The following table of 
rates upon a limited number of important exports indicates the 
fluctuations and particularly the large increase in rates during the 
latter part of the 12 months' period: 

Average oceanrfreight raUs on selected commodities exported from New York, New Orleans^ 

and Savannah to designated foreign ports. 

QT7ARTEELT— JUIT 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 1918. 
GENERAL CARGO. 



FBOM NEW TOBX TO— 



Algoa Bay, Africa 

Athens, Greece 

Barcelona, Spain 

Buenos Aires, Soath America. 



Capetown, Africa 

Cadiz, Spain 

Christiania, Norway . . 

Freemantle, Australia. 

Genoa, Italy 



Habana, Cuba. 



Havre, France 

^angkong, China. 
Lisbon, Portugal. 



Liverpbol, England. 



Manila, P. I... 

Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

VladivoetoK, Siberia 

'Yokohama, Japan 



FBOM NZyr ORLEANS TO— 



Habana. Cuba 

Havre, France 

Liverpool, England. 
Valpi^raisQ, Chile . . . 



rROM SAVANNAH TO— 



Genoa, Italy 

Liverpool, England. 



Unit. 



W/M.. 
fCu.ft. 

UoOlbs. 

W/M.. 

fCu.ft. 



W/M.. 
W/M.. 

rcu.ft. 

\100lbs. 

W/M.. 
/Cu.ft. 
nop lbs. 
V/M.. 

Cu.ft.. 
Oppibs. 
/W/M.. 
\Cu.ft.. 

{cuVft.' 
— do. 
100 lbs. 
W/M.. 
W/M.., 
W/M.. 
W/M... 
W/M... 



W.... 

W/M. 
W/M. 
W/M. 



100 lbs. 
....do. 



July-Sep- 
tember, 
. 1917. 



160.60 



47.50 

1.31 

70.00 

55.59 

60.00 

40.00 

1.09 

3.50 

52.50 

3.27 

6.09 

11.25 

.375 

.75 

77.05 



40.00 

100.00 

2.75 

L74 

3.28 

114.28^ 

37.17 

43.33 

47.50 

37.50 



26.87 



October- 
December, 
1917. 



S4.25 



8.00 
51.00 

1.02 
40.67 
39.71 
60.00 



1.75 

3.50 

60.00 

3.67 

7.13 

11.25 

.375 

.75 

76.67 



38.33 

100.00 

2.75 

1.97 

3.49 

U4.28 

37.50 

40.00 

47.50 

32.50 



26.87 



9.60 
25.03 



8.38 
3.23 



9.60 
25.03 



8.75 
3.23 



January- 
March, 
1918. 



S55.00 

.74 

32.50 

32.28 



1.75 

3.50 

60.00 

3.97 

8.16 

11.25 

.375 

.75 

96.67 

5.00 

40.00 

110.00 

2.75 

2.75 

5.69 

119.64 

40.00 

45.00 



32.50 



26.87 



19.80 
25.08 



3.47 



April- 
June, 
1918. 



S2S0.00 



72.50 
.81 
35.00 
36.25 
60.00 



1.76 

3.50 

60.00 

4.69 

9.82 

11.26 

.375. 

.76 

60.33 



50.00 

140.00 

4.00 

3.60 

7.56 

U9.64 

45.00 

48.33 



43.13 



26.87 
38.00 
19.80 
25.08 



6.68 
3.22 



I British Ministry rates. 
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OCEAN BATES AND TERMINAL GHABGES. 



Average ocean'freigMr(Ue8(m selected (Mmmodities exported from New Yorkj New Orleans ^ 

and Savannah to designated foreign porto— -Continued. 

QuAETERLY— July l, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 
COTTON. 



FEOM NEW YORK TO— 



Batavia, Dutoh East Indies . . 
Buenos Aires, South America. 

•Christiania, Norway 

Genoa, Italy 

Havre, France 

Idsbon, Portugal 

liverpool, England 

Marseille, France 



FROM NEW ORLEANS TO— 



Barcelona, Spain 

Christiania, Norway. 

Genoa, Italy 

Havre, France 

Itiverpool, England.. 



FROM SAVANNAH TO— 



Barcelona, Spain . . . 

Genoa, Italy .... 

Liverpool, England 



Unit. 



^: 



100 lbs. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 
/....do. 
\W 

100 lbs. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



July-Sep- 
tember, 
1917. 



S38.00 



6.00 
&00 
5.55 
7.38 
4.67 
19.52 
10.00 



3.93 
5.00 



6.50 
5.46 



5.25 



October- 
December, 
1917. 



t6.00 
8.46 
4.00 
9.00 
5.25 

19.52 



5.55 



6.10 



4.25 
8.57 



January- 
March, 
1918. 



130.00 
6.00 
7.88 
5.00 
7.00 
6.21 

119.64 



6.00 
6.25 



8.95 



April- 
June, 
1918. 



16.00 
10.33 

7.38 
15.75 

5.25 
119.64 



6.00 



15.00 
6.00 
6.25 



FLOUR. 



FROM NEW YORK TO— 



Athens, Greece 

Batavia, Dutch East Indies. 

Ghristiania, Norway 

Genoa, Italy 

HabanaJCuba 

Lagos , west Africa 

Liverpool, England 

Bio Janeiro, South America. 

Valparaiso, South America. 



FROM NEW ORLEANS TO— 



Genoa, Italy 

Habana.Cuba , 

Havre, France 

Liverpool, England , 

Valparaiso, South America. 



FROM SAVANNAH TO— 



Habana, Cuba 

Liverpool, England. 



( 



Cu.ft. 
W/M.. 
100 lbs. 
....do. 

W 

W/M.. 

W 

Cu.lt.. 

.do. 

W 



w 

w 

100 lbs... 
Long ton. 
W 



100 lbs. 
w 



S38.00 

2.79 

6.34 

8.75 

20.40 

n.32 

1.08 

1.13 

16.88 



9.25 

2.50 

13.20 

16.88 



94.00 



3.00 

6.00 

8.75 

20.40 

1L32 



L09 
16.88 



9.50 
41.00 
13.20 
16.88 



13.00 

6.25 

8.75 

27.00 

2L42 



1.09 
16.88 



150.00 
9.50 



24.00 
16.88 



21.60 



S2.55 

7.00 

8.76 

27.00 

21.42 



LOO 
16.88 



9.50 



24.00 
16.88 



.60 
2L60 



LUBBICATING OIL. 



FROM NEW YORK TO— 



Algoa Bay, Africa. 
Athens, Greece.... 



Auckland. New Zealand 

Batavia, Dutch East Indies. 



Buenos Aires, South America. 



W/M.. 

riooibs. 

leu. ft.. 

V/M.. 
W/M.. 

{cu.ft.. 



120.00 

38.00 

L26 

80.00 



1 Biitlah Ministry rates. 



130.00 
8.26 



.87^ 
40.00 
42.50 



80.75 
80.00 



S6.25 



.81 
37.50 
32.50 



OOBAN RATES AITD TBBMIKAL OHASOES. 
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Average oeeanrfreigJit ratea on BeUctedcommoditia exportedfrom New Yorh^ New Orleans, 

and Savannah to designated foreign porta— -Continued. 



QuABTXBLT— July 1, 1017, to June 30, 1918. 
LUBRICATINQ OIL-Continaed. 



TROM NEW TOBK TO— 



Capetown, AMoa 
Caoic, Spain 



CbiisliaDia. Norway. 
Genoa, Italy 

fiabana, Cuba 



Hongkong, China... 
Lagos, West Africa. 

Lisbon, Portogal. . . 



Liverpool, England 

Kanila,P.I 

Marseille, France 

Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Valparaiso, South America . . . . 
Yokohama, Japan 



FROM NSW OBLXANB 



Habana. Cuba. 

Valparaiso, South America. 



Unit. 



W/M.. 
bbl.... 
100 lbs. 
do. 

{lOpibs. 

W/M.. 
W7M.. 
100 lbs. 
bbL... 
en. ft.., 
100 lbs. 
3 

&: 

100 lbs. 

W/M... 
/ou.ft... 
\W/M.., 

W/M... 



W.... 

W/M. 



July-Sej)- 

tember, 

1917. 



n&oo 

4.19 
e.63 

10.00 
.60 

90.00 

21.40 
4.88 

25.00 



2.88 

119.04 

30.00 

27.76 



80.00 

.00 

18.76 

30.00 



10.00 
1&76 



October- 
December, 
1917. 



14.26 
0.84 

10.00 
.60 

30.00 

21.40 
6.00 



19.04 



7.26 

30.00 

.62 

1&76 

30.00 



laoo 

18.76 



January- 
March, 
1918. 



14.26 
7.63 

10.00 
.60 

32.60 

27.00 
6.221 

36.00 



6.78 
2&66 
36.00 



7.76 

30.00 

.63 

18.76 

30.00 



10.00 
18.76 



April- 
June, 
1918. 



S60.00 



3.78 

8.46 

10.00 

.60 



34.76 



36.00 
3.60 



28.66 



9.00 



.66 
1&76 



10.00 
18.76 



MACHINERY. 



FBOM NEW TOBX TO— 

Algoo Bay, Africa 

Barcelcna, Spain 

BataTla, Dutch East Indies 

Buenos Aires, South America.... 

Cape Town, Africa. 

Chrlstiania, Norway 

Genoa, Italy 

Habana, Cuba. 

Havre, France 

Lagos, West Africa 

Liverpool, England 

ICanlla, P.I 

Marseille, France 

Piraeus, Greece 

Valparaiso^ South America 

Vladivostok, Siberia 

ntOM MXW OBUBANB TO— 

Buenos Aires, South America.... 

Habana, Cuba 

Liverpool, England 

Valparaiso, South America 



W/M.. 
/T.M.. 
\T.W.. 

W/M.. 
feu. ft.. 

%:: 

flOOlbs. 
cu.ft.., 
cu.ft.. 
100 lbs. 

m:: 

100 lbs. 
jni.ft... 
^7/M... 
W/M... 
W/M... 
cu.ft... 
100 lbs. 

/Ton.... 
\^.ft.., 

1100 lbs. 
Vcu.ft... 
|W/M... 

W/M... 



W/M 

W/M 

Long ton. 
WfS. 



S49.76 

49.26 

88.00 

1.79 

70.00 



3.38 

1.09 

3.34 

7.06 

132.60 

12.60 

.626 

.3126 

79.00 

17.00 

29.64 

1.09 

3.26 



199.60 



1.276 
.79 
26.26 
50.00 



60.00 

12.60 

9.60 

26.25 



16a do 



L31 
42.60 



3.60 
1.76 
3.63 
7.18 
127.60 
12.60 



94.78 

17.00 

29.64 

1.92 

3.60 



202.76 



1.276 
.70 
26.26 



12.60 
9.60 



fa 76 
36.00 



3.60 
L76 
3.06 
8.33 



12.60 



93.75 
27.00 
24.40 
2.72 
5.60 
40.00 



3.76 



L275 
.71 
26.25 



12.60 
19.80 



10.84 
37.60 
60.00 
3.00 
1.68 
4.72 
9.86 



12.60 



66.25 

27.00 

24.40 

3.19 

7.25 



26a 00 
1.276 
.71 
26.26 



12.60 
19.80 



118231—19- 



1 BritiBh Ministry cargo. 
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OCEAN RATES AND TERMINAL CHARGES. 



Average ocean-freight rates on selected commodities exported from New ForJfe, New Orleans j 

and Savannah to designated foreign ports--(j<mti!med, 

QUARTEELY— July 1, 1917, to Juhe 30, 1918. 
STEEL PLATES. 



FSOM mSW YOBE TO— 



Athens, Greece ^ 

Batavia, Dutch East Indies. 
Bombay, India 



Unit. 



Buenos Aires, South America. 

Capetown, Africa 

Chiistianla, Norway 

Genoa, Italy 

Habana, Cuba 

Havre, France 

Laeos, West Africa 

Lisbon, Portugal 

Liverpool, England 

Marseille, France 

Sydney, Australia 

Valparaiso, South America. . . 
Yokohama, Japan 



FBOM NEW ORLEANS TO— 



Habana. Cuba 

Valparaiso, South America. 



W 

^:: 

%•: 

100 lbs. 
....do. 

W 

W 

W/M.. 

W 

/lOOlbs. 

%::::: 

W/M.. 
W 

W/M.. 



July-Sep- 
tember, 
1917. 



W. 
W. 



135.00 
40.00 
60.00 
36.00 



3.38 

5.89 

11.25 

76.00 

laeo 

88.17 
2.60 
19.62 
105.00 
23.10 
21.76 
29.75 



10.63 
16.88 



October- 
December, 
1917. 



$180.00 



60.00 
3a 00 
23.60 



3.50 

6.25 

11.26 

75.00 

18.60 



2.76 
19.62 
75.00 
24.00 
20.94 



10.63 
16.88 



January- 
March, 
1918. 



<200.00 



60.00 
35.00 



3.60 

7.13 

11.25 

76.00 

24.00 



5.00 
119.64 
120.00 



22.49 
32.50 



10.63 
16.88 



April- 
June, 
1918. 



$60.00 
85.00 



60.00 

3.00 

7.75 

11.25 

75.00 

24.00 

110.00 

5.00 

119.64 

65.00 



21.95 



10.63 
16.88 



1 British Ministry rates. 

The ocean rates at Pacific ports were secured from the carriers by 
Mr. W. D. Benson, of Seattle, who was selected for this task because 
of the special knowledge which he has secured of ocean rates, both 
in connection with the shipping business and as secretary of the 
Pacific Coast-Qrientai TariflF Bureau. The number of commodities 
handled in the Pacific trades being fewer than those handled at 
Atlantic ports, it was possible to compile rates on all commodities. 
The compilation of rates both at Pacific and at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports is larger and more nearly complete for exported than for 
imported commodities, the rates on exports being estabHshed in the 
United States, whereas the freight charges for imports are ordinarily 
fixed at foreign points of shipment. The card index on rate^ at 
Pacific ports includes 3,993 rates on exports and 1,140 rates on 
imports, a total of 5,133. The manner in which the compilation of 
Pacific rates was made and the more important facts ascertained 
by the investigation are briefly described and set forth in a memo- 
randum which is made Appendix V to this report. 

The fluctuations in rates at Pacific ports were less than those on 
the Atlantic coast, but the increases were large, particularly during 
the latter half of the year 1917, before Government control came to 
be general. Some of the changes are indicated in the following brief 
table stating the rates for a limited nximber of representative com^ 
modi ties for the years 1912 to 1917 and for each quarter of the year 
ending June ,30, 1918. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
[By W/M.] 


• 






« 






1911 


1012 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


July- 
Sep- 
tem- 
ber, 
1917. 


Octo- 
ber- 
De- 
cem- 
ber, 
1917. 


Janu- 
ary- 
March, 
1918. 


AprU- 
June, 
1918. 


FBOlf SAN yRANCISCO TO— 

8oTit>i AmeHofi -- 










$15.00 
10.00 
12.00 


$20.00 

"'22.*66 
22.60 


$27.50 
17.50 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 
40.00 

32.50 
17.60 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
20.00 

18.00 
20.00 


$25.00 
17.50 
17.50 
25.00 
25.00 
40.00 

27.50 
17.50 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
20.00 

18.00 
20.00 


$25.00 
17.50 
17.50 
25.00 
26.00 
40.00 

27.60 
17.60 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
20.00 

18.00 
20.00 


$25.00 


Mexico 




$7.00 
8.00 






21.00 


0.ntr»l ATTlflnCJft. . . 








21.00 


Asia, East Coast 


iio.'oo 

10.00 






35.00 


Asia. Indies 










35.00 


AnstralHsift ..I ,.. 


12.00 








40.00 


¥KOM SEATTLE TO— 










20.00 


• 

27.50 


Mexico 










* 


21.00 


Central America 














21.00 


Asia, East Coast 


10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 












25.00 


Asia, Indies 












25.00 


FROM TACOMA TO— 

Asia, East Coast 






% 






25.00 


Asia, Indies 




... . 




' 




25.00 


FROM VANCOUVER TO— 

Asia. East Coast 








■ 




20.00 


Asia, Indies 












25.00 


















MACHINERY. 
[By W/M.l 








FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO— 

Poiit-^ Ajnericar . - r . 












$20.00 
12.00 
14.00 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 


$25.00 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
18.00 
40.00 

25.00 


$25.00 
15.00 
17.60 
20.00 
18.00 
40.00 

2.fi.00 


$25.00 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
18.00 
40.00 

25.00 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 

18.00 
20.00 

20.00 
18.00 


$25.00 


Mexico 




18.00 
10.00 


S8.00 
10.00 




$15.00 
17.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 


18.00 


Central America 




21.00 


Asia. East Coast 




25.00 


Asia, Indies 










25.00 


Austrs^a *. 










40.00 


FROM SEATTLE TO— 

South America 










25.00 


Mexico 












15.00 15.00 
17.50 17.50 
20. 00 20. flO 


15.00 
















17.60 


Asia, East Coast 














25.00 


Asia, Indies 














20.00 

18.00 
20.00 

20.00 
18.00 


20.00 

18.00 
20.00 

20.00 
18.00 


25.00 


FROM TACOMA TO— 

Asia, East Coast 














20.00 


Asia. Indies 














25.00 


FROM VANCOUVER TO— 

Asia. East Coast 














30.00 


Asia, Indies 














25.00 




















FLOUR. 
[By weight.] 










FROM SAN FBANOSOO TO— 

Sooth Amtfinft- ............... 








$13.00 

&00 

8.00 

10.00 


$20.00 

8.00 

8.00 

10.00 


$25.00 
12.50 
12.60 


$26.00 
12.60 
12.60 


$25.00 
12.50 

12.60 


$25.00 


MindcOv ^,,^,,,^,,^^^^ 




16.00 
6.00 






16.00 


Central A meHca ^-.^-.^r--,--,- 








16.00 


Australia 
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OCEAN BATES AND TERMINAL GHABGES. 

FLOU R— Continued. 
[By weight.] 



* 
4 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


July- 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber, 

1917. 


Octo- 
ber- 
De- 
cem- 
ber, 
1917. 


Janu- 
ary- 
March, 
1918. 


April- 
Tune, 
1918. 


FBOM SEA1TLB TO— 
Ront^ AmmlCA, 












$20.00 


$25.00 
12.50 
12.60 


$26.00 
12.60 
12.60 


$25.00 
12.50 
12.60 


$25.00 


Mexico 












12.50 


Central America 














12.60 


Asia. East Coast 






$4.00 
5.60 

4.00 
5.50 

4.00 
5.60 


$3.50 
5.00 

3.50 
6.00 

3.60 
5.00 


18.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
&00 


15.00 
17.00 

15.00 
17.00 

15.00 
17.00 




A.9\^, Tn<ifAfl 














rBOM TACOICA TO— 

Asia, "Rftst Coast x 






17.00 
17.00 


17.00 
17.00 


20.00 
20.00 


20.00 


Asia. Tndies x . 






20.00 


FEOM TANCOXTyEB TO— 

Asia. East Coast 








Asia. Indies 





























LUMBER. 
[Per 1,000 ft. b. m.] 



FROM SAN FBANCISCO TO— 

Mexico 




$12.50 
14.00 


$12.50 
14.00 




$15.00 
17.00 


$15.00 
17.00 


$22.50 
26.25 
4a 00 

22.60 
26.25 
25.00 


$22.50 
26.25 
4a 00 

22.50 
26.25 
25.00 


$22.50 
26.25 
4a 00 

22.60 
2a 25 
25.00 


$27.00 


Central America 




31.50 


Asia, Indies 




40.00 


FBOM SEATTLE TO— 

Mexico. 














22.50 


Central America 














26.25 


Asia. East Coast 




laoo 

12.00 

laoo 

12.00 

laoo 

12.00 


13.00 
13.00 

13.00 
13.00 

13.00 
13.00 


$8.00 
12.00 

8.00 
12.00 

8.00 
12.00 


9.00 
11.00 

aoo 

11.00 

aoo 

11.00 


25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 


40.00 


Asia. Indies 






FROM TAOOHA TO— 

Asia. East Coast 




25.00 


25.00 


25.00 


30.00 


Asia, Indies. 






raOM VANC0X7VEB TO— 

Asia. East Coast 




25.00 


25.00 


25.00 


30.00 


Asia, Indies. 



















GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
[By W/M.l 



TO RAN FSANaSCX) FROM— 

Mexico 


$iaoo 

14.00 
7.60 








$iaoo 

12.00 
8.00 


'moo 


$13.75 

• 15.00 

40.00 

60.00 

4a 00 
6a 00 

4a 00 

60.00 
40.00 

6a 00 


$13.75 
15.00 
40.00 

6a 00 

4a 00 
6a 00 

4a 00 
6a 00 

4a 00 

60.00 


$13.75 
16.00 
40.00 
60.00 

4a 00 
6a 00 

4a 00 
6a 00 

40.00 
60.00 


$13.75 


Central America 








15.00 


Asia. East Coast 






"$8.*66 


4a 00 


Asia. Indies. .........T,,-r-,... 






60.00 


TO SEATTLE FROM— 

Asia. East Coast 


7.60 






8.00 


8.00 


2a 00 


40.00 


A^la. lu'^ies, . . r , t , - - r - r - 






60.00 


TO TACOMA FROM— 

Asia. I'Jftst HoMt w - . T . . . . 


7.60 






8.00 


8.00 


20.00 


4a 00 


Asia. in'HesT T ,. T r T »--..-,,.. . 






60.00 


TO VANCOUVER FROM— 

Asia. East Coast 


7.60 






8.00 


8.00 


20.00 


40.00 


Asia, Indies 






60.00 
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HIDES. 



TO SAN rSANOSCO ntOM— 



Mexiop 

Cential Anerica. 
Asia, East Coast. 



TO SEATTLE VBOH— 



Asia, East Coast. 
Asia, lodies 



TO TACOMA FBOM-- 

Asia, East Coast 

TO VANCOUVER FEOM— 

Asia, East Coast ' 



1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


i$12.00 

120.00 

>8.50 

>8.60 








i$17.50 

12a 00 

*&00 

>8.00 












SS8.00 
»8.00 










«8.50 
S8.50 






xaoo 

S8.00 


«8.00 
S8.00 











1016 



^120.00 



S20.00 
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2 40.00 



2 55.00 



RICE. 



FROM SAN TRANQSCO TO— 

Asia, East Coast 

TO SEATTLE FEOM— 



1 $6.50 



Asia, East Coast i6.50 

Asia, Indies I 



TO TACOMA FROM— 

Asia, East Coast i6.50 

TO VANCOUVER FROM— | 

Asia, East Coast i6.50 



1S5.00 



15.00 



16.00 



15.00 



i$3.50 
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i|5.00 
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118.00 
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125.00 



•50.00 
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•50.00 
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•55.00 
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TO SAN FRANCISCO FROM— 

Mexico 


1S24.00 
124.00 








i$24.00 
124.00 
2 10.00 
2 17.50 

2 10.00 


1S24.00 

V26."66 
280.00 

226.50 


1124.00 
124.00 
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•65.00 
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2 65.00 


1S24.00 
124.00 
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•65.00 
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2 65.00 


1S24.00 
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•95.00 
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Cential America 
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2 45.00 


2 45.00 


2 76.00 


275.00 



















1 w. 
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NOTE ON RATE FILES. 

The several files referred to in the foregoing chapter include: 

1. Rates established by the United States Shipping Board and by 
the British and French Governments during the war periods. 

2. Representative charter rates at Atlantic and GuK ports. This 
file includes 2,156 rates. 

3. Freight rates for the year ending June 30, 1918, at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports; total number of rates, 5,890. 

4. Freight rates for the year ending June 30, 1918, at Pacific ports; 
total number of rates, 5,133. 

In addition to these files, there is a catalogue of vessels that were 
owned or controlled by the Shipping Board during 1918. Detailed 
facts regarding the tonnage, type, ownership, date of construction, 
and operating company are recorded for each ship. These files 
ought to be of value for reference, and if revised and brought down 
to date from time to time should be of assistance in the control or 
regulation of rates. 



CHAPTER IV. 
TERMINAL SERVICES AND CHARGES. 

The charges for terminal services are as much a part of the costs 
of ocean transportation as are the freight rates. Both the shipper 
and the carrier are interested in securing adequate terminal services 
at reasonable costs; and the Shipping Board, in regulating ocean 
carriers and in carrying out plans for the development of the mer- 
chant marine, must necessarily give careful consideration to the 
growth and organization of terminal facilities, and to the enforce- 
ment of rules and practices by terminal companies that will be fair 
to those they serve. 

The shipping act of September 7, 1916, appUes to two classes of 
ocean carriers and to terminal companies serving such carriers. By 
this act, the Shipping Board is given jurisdiction over each ** com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce * * * running on regu- 
lar routes" and to each ''conamon carrier by water in interstate com- 
merce * * * engaged in transportation by water of passengers 
or property on the high seas or the Great Lakes on regular routes," 
and also, as regards certain provisions of the act, jurisdiction over 
''other person subject to this act," this last phrase being defined by 
section 1 of the law to mean ''any person not included in the term 
'conmion carrier by water' carrying on the business of forwarding, 
or furnishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or other terminal facili- 
ties in connection with a common carrier by water." 

By section 17 of the act, the Shipping Board is given the follow- 
ing regulatory powers over terminal companies: "Every other 
person subject to this act shall establish, observe, and enforce just 
and reasonable regulations and practices related to or connected 
with the receiving, handhng, storing, or dehvering of property. 
Whenever the board finds that any such regulation or practice is 
unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, and order en- 
forced a just and reasonable regulation or practice." This provi- 
sion of the act does not give the Shipping Board the power to pre- 
scribe the rates to be charged for terminal services, but the preced- 
ing section of the law, which prohibits imreasonable discrimina- 
tions and unjust and unfair devices, appUes to "any conmion car- 
rier by water or other person subject to this act.^' 

By the act of July 18, 1918, and the President's proclamation of 
December 3, 1918, the Shipping Board has complete power to regu- 
late the services and charges of terminal companies until the final 
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treaty of peace shall have been proclaimed and for a possible period 
of nine months thereafter if, in the judgment of the President, the 
national interests require the life of the statute to be continued for 
that time after the proclamation of peace. This legislation was 
passed because of the severe congestion of traffic at several ports of 
the United States, and because of the very large increase that had 
been made in terminal charges, particularly for dockage and wharf- 
age at certain of the ports. While the subject was under considera- 
tion by Congress, and when it was evident that the law would be 
enacted, the study of terminal services and charges was made a part 
of the investigation of rates. A report upon terminal services and 
charges, prepared by Prof. C. O. Ruggles, although separately pub- 
lished is a part of this report upon the investigation of ocean rates. 

Part I of the report of Dr. Ruggles contains a general description 
of terminal charges at the ports of the United States, a comparison 
of charges at diJfferent terminals, and a statement regarding the ad- 
vance in port charges during the war. The consequences of present 
policies concerning port charges and services are discussed, and 
recommendations are made for the future regulation of ports and 
for their development. Part II, which comprises the larger part of 
the report, is devoted to a general description of terminal facilities 
and to a statement of port^ charges, first, at 10 important Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coast ports, and, second, at 17 others. The in- 
formation here presented is more complete than has previously been 
compiled. A request was received early in February from the 
London ofiice of the Shipping Board for a statement of terminal 
charges at the ports of the United States, and a detailed statement 
of charges at 27 ports was copied from Part II of Dr. Ruggles's 
report and sent to London. 

In discussing the consequences of present policies concerning port 
charges and services, Dr. Ruggles points out that "private owner- 
ship or long-time lease of piers and wharves may furnish the oppor- 
tunity for favoritism toward certain industries or carriers, or prevent 
the use of port facilities in the most efficient manner." Attention 
is also called to the fact that ''the industrial and commercial uses 
of a port sometimes conffict with each other." The use of deep- 
water frontage at American ports by industrial concerns is common 
practice, and it has had the effect of limiting the available commercial 
faciUties at some of the larger American ports. 

Dr. Ruggles emphasizes the importance of bringing about the 
unification of railroad terminal facilities at all the important ports 
of the United States. He states that ''railroad ownership or control 
of strategic terminal facilities is the natural outcome of competition 
among railroads"; that "Government control over railroad rates 
has intensified railroad competition in termiQals," and that "rail- 
roads have vied with each other in offering ample terminal facilities, 
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and this practice has resulted in duplication of expensive terminals 
without adequate provision for their physical coordiaation/' The 
result of railroad competition at the ports of the United States has 
been that the railroads; in order to obtain traffic, have granted 
services which were wholly or partly gratuitous. It has been the 
common, although not universal, practice of the railroads to absorb 
port terminal charges upon traffic for which the rail carrier has the 
line haul; in some instances, switching, drayage, and insurance 
charges have been absorbed by the railroads at terminals. These 
practices of the railroads have been discussed in varioup reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (31 I. C. C, 351, 408, and 29; 
I: C. C, 212). It is the opinion of Dr. Ruggles that "the ownership 
of port terminal facilities by a number of railroads" has brought 
about the "lack of coordination both among the railroads themselves 
and between rail and water carriers;" and he adds: "It is a common 
provision id. terminal tariffs that a railroad 'does not obligate itself 
to provide wharfage, storage, or handling for property which haa 
not been transported or is not intended to be transported' over ita 
line; or that it 'reserves the absolute right to the use of its piers or 
docks' * * *. Such a practice makes as many separate ports 
within a port as there are deep-water terminals controlled by the 
different railroad companies. It sometimes means, too, that there 
is congestion at the water terminals of some railroads, while others 
are not used to their capacity." Dr. Ruggles also observes that 
"the restriction of strategic port terminal facilities to its own use 
is an attempt by a railroad to secure the line haul of the traffic. 
While this is a failure to appreciate the fact that railroads are common 
carriers, it is the natural result of railway competition in the terminals. 
Moreover, it is probably true that this competition has made terminal 
charges so low that a railroad which has expensive rail and water 
terminals could not afford to permit their use by other railroads 
unless it were to receive more remimeration than the present scale 
of terminal charges yields." 

Another effect of the absorption of terminal charges, as is pointed 
out by Dr. Ruggles, is that the practice makes it difficult for States or 
municipaUties to maintain selfngupporting public piers in competition 
with the railroad piers. This difficulty has been emphasized by 
statements made by the director of the port of Boston and £he 
director of wharves, docks, and ferries at Philadelphia. 

In his recommendations concerning port charges and services, 
Dr. Ruggles says: "The character of service at any port depends: 
upon a large variety of factors * * * but the big problems in 
all ports are the same. First, adequate facilities should be provided 
to care for the volume of traffic offered; second, private interests . 
should not be permitted to utilize port facilities to their own ad- 
vantage; and, third, there should be complete coordination among; 
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rail carriers themselves, and between rail and water carriers." 
Concerning the coordination of rail and wat^ terminal facilities. 
Dr. Buggies states that ^ a belt line railway meets only part of the 
diflBLculty ; it does not provide coordination of rail and water terminals 
* * *. There ought to be complete freedom of movement of 
traffic within a port from any railroad to any pier, and vice versa." 
Dr. Ruggles does not oflFer a definite plan for bringing this about, but 
suggests that the United States Shipping Board and the Interstate 
Conmierce Commission should jointly seek to answer the following 
questions: 

Should there be a separately organized terminal company in each 
of the important ports of the United States to supersede control 
by various private concerns and by individual railroad companies? 

Should all terminal facilities be publicly owned, and if publicly 
owned, should they be publicly or privately operated ? 

Should railroad rates to and from the ports be so constructed as 
to divide the charge for the line haul from the terminal charge, and 
the terminal charges be made equal to the costs of terminal services ? 

To assist in finding the right answer to these questions. Dr. Ruggles 
recommends the establishment by the Shipping Board of a Bureau of 
Port Terminal Charges and Services. It is reconamended that " this 
bureau, in cooperation with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
local port authorities, make an exhaustive and comprehensive study 
of all conditions affecting the efficiency of service at all important 
ports of the United States." It is also su^ested that a study be made 
of some important European ports, and that complete data regarding 
port terminal charges be collected and filed. "With the fund of 
information that would thus be provided, the Shipping Board would 
be in position to take intelhgent action with the Interstate Commerce 
Conamission and with local port authorities for the solution of port 
terminal problems." Dr. Ruggles closes his report with the recom- 
mendation that '* there be provided adequate means for the control 
of port terminal charges and services in the interests of commerce." 

The mam purpose of the investigation of terminal services and 
chaises has been to prepare for the beginning of such regulation of 
terminal services as the Shipping Board may deem to be its duty to 
exercise in enforcing the shipping act of September 7, 1916, or such 
future legislation amendatory thereto as may be enacted. A later 
chapter will consider the organization which it may be wise for the 
Shipping Board to create, not only for the regulation of the practices 
of terminal companies, but also for assisting in bringing about, in so 
far as practicable, the imification of the rail and ocean terminal 
facihties and their systematic development at the leading ports of 
the United States. 



CHAPTER V. 
COSTS AND RATES. 

The investigation, as first planned, included the ascertauiment 
of the costs of freight services rendered by vessels operated by or 
for the Shipping Board, i. e., the capital and current expenses per 
vessel and per voyage. The purpose of this inquiry into the costs of 
services was to discover what revenues, and thus what miniTnuTn 
freight rates, were required to meet operating expenses and to yield 
a proper rate of return on investment. 

The difficulties ordinarily confronted in seeking to determine the 
cost of transportation services, whether of carriers by land or by 
water, were imderstood, but the conditions seemed favorable for 
securing the facts as to the costs of the freight services performed 
by the Shipping Board and its agents. The Shipping Board was the 
owner of a large number of vessels and was operating more than 100 
of those vessels. It had also chartered and requisitioned an even 
larger number of vessels, the majority of which were being operated 
for the board by some 65 companies with which the board had made 
agreements that required, among other things, that the companies 
should account to the board for freight receipts obtained and for 
expenses, other than charter hire, to be borne by the Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The main sources from which information as to costs of freight 
services was to be sought were the comptroller of the Shipping Board 
and of its Division of Operations, the comptroller of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and the companies with which the Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, had operating agreements. 

The comptroller of the Shipping Board, Division of Operations, 
was requested to furnish cost data regarding: 

1. The maintenance and operating expenses of vessels operated 
directly by the Shipping Board. 

2. The maintenance and operating expenses for Government 
account of vessels operated by agents of the Shipping Board. 

3. The cost of acquisition of vessels purchased by the United States 
Shipping Board, i. e., vessels of which the comptroller of the Division 
of Operations has data. 

For information regarding the cost of vessels constructed by the 
Shipping Board, application was made to the comptroller of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation at Philadelphia, from whom figures 
were obtained giving the cost of ships, grouped in three classes: 

1. Partly built ships taken over and completed by the Fleet Cor- 
poration. 
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2. Tonnage contracted for by the corporation up to August 15^ 
1918. . 

3. Tonnage to be constructed during the period ending December 
31, 1919. 

To secure detailed facts regarding the maintenance and operating 
expenses of vessels operated by agents of the Shipping Board, the 
Director of the Division of Operations called upon the 65 companies 
(operating 261 vessels) with which agreements for the operation of 
vessels had been made by the Shipping Board to report for each vessel 
the expenses of operation covered by the " time form''; i. e., expenses 
properly incurred for owner's account imder the '! time form" of requi- 
sition charter. These expenses did not include interest, depreciation, 
amortization, or profit. The companies, however, were requested to 
report overhead expenses attributable to each vessel for the period 
covered by the report. 

A collateral line of inquiry was followed to secure information by 
which to determine the rate of retiun on Shipping Board vessels 
required to cover interest, depreciation, and proper amortization. 
The builders of the vessels that had been requisitioned by the Shipping 
Board were asked to state the cost of each of the several vessels* 
Reports were received from nearly all of the shipbuilders, and figures 
as to original cost of requisitioned vessels were obtained. The prewar 
costs of vessels thus obtained were helpful in estimating the probable 
postwar costs and values to which it would be desir&ble, if practicable, 
to amortize the wartime costs of shipping. 

The data received from the comptroller of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation as to the cost of constructing vessels showed the average 
capital investment per dead-weight ton which the United States was 
making in ships of different classes; and on the 27th of September, 
1918, the following brief report was made to the Shipping Board 
upon the ''Rate of retm'n on investment in Shipping Board vessels to 
cover depreciation, interest, and amortization": 

An investigation has been made to ascertain the return upon investment necessary 
to be secured from cargo vessels owned or hired by the Shipping Board to cover 
depredation, interest, and amortization. It has been found that $5.10 per dead- 
weight ton per month needs to be secured on the average to cover — 

Depreciation of investment to which amortization is not applied, at the rate of 
10 per cent per annimi for the next three years, and at 5 per cent thereafter; 

Interest at 5 per cent per annum; and 

Amortization of 33 J per cent per annum during the coming three years of the differ- 
ence between the present war-time costs of vessels and their estimated post-war costs. 

Depreciation of the unamortized part of the investment at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum for the three years during which it is probable war conditions will prevail 
is at double the normal rate of depreciation, and this rate has been accepted for th& 
probable period of the war and of readjustment thereafter, because of the hard usage 
to which vessels are necessarily being put at the present time. 
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The interest rate of 5 per cent per annum represents the Government's approximate 
cost of securing funds. It is a low rate, but one that covers the Government's outlay 
for securing capital. 

The amortization each year, for three years, of 33| per cent of the excess of the 
present costs to the Government of vessels over the probable post-war costs is deemed 
advisable, and funds for this purpose should, if possible, be secured from the freight 
rates charged. 

It is respectfully recommended that the Shipping Board adopt $5.10 per dead- 
weight ton per month as the amount to be earned from freight rates on cargo vessels 
owned or hired by the board to cover depreciation, interest, and amortization. 

The data and analyses upon which the f oregomg recommendations 
were based were presented in a memorandum prepared by Mr. Walter 
T. Fisher and which is made Appendix II of this report. The fact 
should be emphasized that the recommendation that $5.10 per dead- 
weight ton per month should be secured from freight rates on cargo 
vessels owned or hired by the board to cover depreciation, interest, 
and amortization had reference entirely to conditions created by the 
war. It is no longer desirable or possible for the Shipping Board to 
charge freight rates that will yield over $5 per dead-weight ton per 
month in addition to the amount necessary to meet current operating 
expenses. Freight rates are already subject to competition and are 
much lower than they were durmg the war, and it is no longer possi- 
ble to carry out the program of amortizmg withm a period of three 
years the difference between war-time costs of Shipping Board ves- 
sels and their estimated post-war costs. 

For some time foUowmg the submission of the above report and 
recommendation; the basic costs of the services of Shipping Board 
vessels were determined by including $5.10 per dead-weight ton per 
month as the amount to be earned from freight rates on Shipping 
Board vessels, to cover depreciation, interest, and amortization. 
The rapid approach of peace-time conditions makes it necessary to 
fix rates with reference to competition as well as with regard to theo- 
retically desirable revenues. 

To determine the cost of owning, maintaining, and using vessels 
in the performance of freight services it is necessary to know what is 
required for depreciation, interest, and amortization, and also what 
is necessary to meet actual expenses of operation and maintenance. 
These cost data, to be usefid for rate-malring purposes, must be dis- 
tributed per vessel, and also per voyage or per month. When this in- 
vestigation was undertaken it was thought that the comptroller of 
the Shipping Board would be able to make these cost analyses. It 
was found, however, that the accounts of the comptroller's office 
were in the process of reorganization, and it later developed that it 
was not imtU January, 1919, that the desired cost analyses could be 
made by the comptroller. This statement is not made in criticism of 
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the comptroller, who had a most difficult problem to work out and 
who would have furnished the information when requested had it 
been possible for him to do so. 

As has been previously stated, the Division of Operations sent out 
a questionnaire to secure information regarding the maintenance and 
operating expenses of vessels operated by agents of the Shipping 
Board. Of the 65 companies with which agreements for the operation 
of vessels had been made by the Shipping Board only 18 companies 
reported the expenses of operation which the companies were re- 
quired to meet under the conditions of the ^Hime form'^ requisition 
charter. The small number of replies received was probably due 
to the fact the questionnaire was sent out at the time when the 
mihtary efforts of the country were at the maximum and when all 
shipping companies were doing their utmost to keep their vessels 
moving. While the questionnaire was still before the majority of the 
companies the armistice was signed and the companies doubtless as- 
sumed that the information requested was no longer earnestly 
desu-ed. 

The reports received from the 18 companies that responded to the 
request for operating expenses gave data regarding only 61 vessels. 
The number and types of vessels concerning which expense accotmts 
were received were too few to indicate the average expenses incurred 
in operating under the ' ' time form " charter. The data were not suffi- 
cient to be helpful in ascertaining what revenues and what rates 
would correspond to costs of service. However, the data received 
from the companies operating vessels for the Shipping Board were 
sufficient to be of some service in working out the schedule of requisi- 
tion rates which the board was recommended to adopt, but which, for 
reasons stated in Chapter II, have not been put into force. 

Soon after the armistice was signed, frequent changes in rates 
were made, and since the beginning of January, 1919, several large 
reductions have been made in the rates. It has been evident since 
November, 1918, that analyses of the costs of freight services during 
the period of active warfare would not be useful to the Shipping 
Board in fixing ocean rates to be charged in the future. It will, 
however, be advisable for the Shipping Board officials who fix the 
rates charged for the services of vessels owned and operated by the 
Government to ascertain as nearly as may be the basic costs of 
service in the several ocean trades in order that rates may be made 
sufficient, at least, to cover costs and in order that the Shipping 
Board may know to what extent it is making rates that will yield a 
profit to the Government. The comptroller's office is now in a posi- 
tion to make the analyses necessary for the determination of basic 
costs of service in the different trades for the principal types of carriers. 
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The difaculty of fixing freight rates that correspond with costs- 
after the expenses or costs of service for vessels of different types 
have been ascertained with a fair degree of accuracy for the various 
trades — ^is not especially great when the rates apply to a full cargo 
consisting of one to three or four commodities offered and carried in 
known and definite quantities or tonnages. The complications of 
rate maJdng, however, are intricate when different rates are to be 
made for each of numerous commodities, and are to apply to any 
quantity that may be offered. The relative costs of service for trans- 
porting different articles of different weights, densities, perishabiUty, 
strength, and fragility, value, etc., are hardly determinable with close 
accuracy. This is the well-known problem of making freight rates — 
rail or ocean — according to the costs of service when it is impossible 
to allocate total costs with close accuracy among a large number of. 
dissimilaj" services simultaneously performed. There are definite 
limitations to the practical application of the cost theory or method 
of making freight rates, although it is possible to allocate with ap- 
proximate accuracy the aggregate costs among the several services 
rendered and to base rates upon estimated costs. Appendix VI of 
this report contains some ''Notes upon making ocean rates based on 
costs." 

How far the costs of services, when determinable, should be con- 
trolling in making ocean-freight rates is a question the answer to 
which will depend upon the policy of rate making or rate regulation 
that may be adopted. In most instances other facts should be con- 
sidered along with costs in deciding what freight charges shall be 
imposed or permitted, but it will seldom happen that rates yielding 
less than costs are justifiable. In all cases, those responsible for 
making or approving ocean rates will prefer to act with a knowledge 
of the fixed and current expenses to be met from the revenues secured 
from the rates in question. The poUcy of rate control and regulation 
and the principles that should be controlling are considered in later 
chapters. 



CHAPTER VI. 
BATEMAEING AND RATE CONTROL BY THE SHH>PING BOARD. 

As long as the Shipping Board is the owner and operator of vessels, 
It must fix rates for the services rendered. During the period of the 
war, and doubtless for a time after peace is restored, the board will 
also have the problem of determining the charges that may be made 
by vessels controlled, but not owned, by the Government. Gate 
control, exercised because of the scarcity of tonnage and the increased 
traflGic created by the war, will merge into rate regulation as normal 
conditions are gradually restored. The initiation and making of 
ocean rates will continue certainly while the board operates vessels, 
and probably as long as the board owns them. 

In making rates for the freight services performed by Shipping 
Board vessels, consideration must needs be given to the obligations 
of the board to serve other departments of the Government, to be of 
assistance in building up a larger and more prosperous American 
merchant marine, and to employ business methods in managing the 
Government's fleet, in so far as that can be done without interferiog 
with the accomplishment of public aims. 

When the Shipping Board provides vessels, or performs freight 
services, for the Army or Navy or other departments of the Govern- 
ment, costs, so far as ascertainable, should be the basis and measure 
of the charges. The board can have no reason for making profits 
from such services. As between different parts of the Government, 
charges are a matter of interdepartmental accoimting. Payments 
are from one Government pocket to another. 

It being the purpose of the Shipping Board to promote the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine, the board will not desire to 
make rates for Shipping Board vessels that may prevent private 
'Owners, who may wish to compete with Government-owned vessels, 
from making reasonably profitable charges for their service. The 
owners of American vessels must compete in the world's trade with 
vessels imder foreign flags, and successful competition wiU not be 
<easy even if conditions are made as favorable as it is practicable to 
make them. The Government's participation in the ocean-carrying 
trade ought to help, rather than handicap, private shipping under 
the American flag; otherwise, the Government will defeat the primary 
purpose it seeks to accomplish by operating vessels. 

Strict adherence to the methods followed in commercial enter- 
prises conducted for profit is neither possible nor altogether desirable 
32 
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in managing vessels operated by the Shipping Board. The seeming 
of business profits must be subordiuated to the accomplishment of 
public aims — to serving other departments of the Government at 
rates that equal or approximate the costs of service, to fostering the 
growth and increasing the competitive strength of the American 
marine. 

In so far as the conditions of international competition will permit, 
the rates on commercial freight carried in vessels owned and operated 
by the Shipping Board, or controlled by the board under requisition 
or charter and operated for its account, should yield the Oovemment 
current business profits, except when it is clearly evident that a re- 
duction 'of the rates to a cost basis will further the general public 
interest. 

Shipping Board ve^els will necessarily compete with privately 
owned vessels. Where shippers are able to choose between Govern- 
ment vessels and private vessels, the rates fixed by the Government 
will determine those that may be chained by private companies. If 
the Govtt*nment foregoes profits, other carriers must do likewise. 
Moreover, the ocean rates fixed by the Govenunent for the services 
performed by its vessels will establish a general standard or level to 
which shippers will expect all ocean carriers to conform — those that 
do not, as well as those that do, compete directly with the vessels or 
lines operated by or for the Govenmient. The rates for all vessdb, 
Government and private, should be reasonable, but the Government 
should do nothiog to limit the development of private shipping. 

Until peace has been established by treaty, and while the great 
scarcity of ocean shipping created by the war is gradually beiog over^ 
come and normal tonnage conditions are being restored, the Shipping 
Board must concern itself with rate control as well as rate making; 
The necessity for rate control was created by the war, and it will last 
while war conditions prevail, the need for control (as contrasted with 
regulation), diminishing as the situation, due to the war, gives way 
to normal peace-time conditions of ample tonni^e and of active 
general competition among ocean carriers. 

The war-time rate control exercised by the Division of Opera- 
tions and the Chartering Committee of the Shipping Board was 
begim in 1917 as a part of the measures taken to meet a war crisis. 
It was a military necessity for the United States and the AUies to 
control shipping, both tomiage and rates. The act of July 18, 1918, 
gave the President statutory authority for the control which, as a 
war measure, was being exercised, and also gave the President con- 
trol over ocean terminal facilities, services, and charges. By procla- 
mation issued July 21, 1918, the President conferred upon the Ship- 
ping Board the power to control ocean rates. The authority over 
terminal facilities, services, and charges was vested in the Shipping 
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Board by an Executive order dated December 3, 1918. The powers 
granted by the act of July 18, 1918, will ''cease upon the proclama- 
tion of the final treaty of peace" unless, ''in the judgment of the 
President, the tonnage shortage at such time is so severe that national 
interests of the United States are jeopardized," in which case, he 
may extend the act for a period of not exceeding nine months. 

The shortage of tonnage in American commerce will still be so 
great when peace is proclaimed that it wiU probably be considered 
advisable to extend the life of the act of July 18, 1918, for the possible 
period of nine months in order that the Shipping Board may continue 
to exercise the control necessary to prevent extortionate ocean 
freight and terminal chaises, to keep discriminations among shippeis 
and between ports within reasonable bounds, and, in general, so to 
stabilize ocean rates and terminal charges as to enable manufacturers 
and traders to engage in foreign commerce and to make plans for 
the future with the assurance that ocean rates will be kept within 
limits that make profitable business possible. 

Freight forwarders and steamship operators, especially those 
connected with regular steamship lines, have emphasized the neces- 
sity of stabilizing ocean rates during times such as now prevail, 
when competition among ocean carriers is absent or only partial. 
When shippers may be required to pay widely varying rates for simi- 
lar serviceSi no exporter can be certain whether the rates he pays 
are similar to those chained his competitors. In the absence of 
Grovemment control of ocean rates, it is impossible to make contracts 
for the sale or purchase of goods with a knowledge of what the 
ocean chaiges will be. Without doubt, there will be such a shortage 
in ocean tonnage throughout the year 1919 as to make desirable the 
stabilization of ocean rates through Government control. What is 
true of ocean-freight rates applies in greater or less degree to terminal 
charges. 

For the reasons here briefly outlined, it is recommended that the 
Shipping Board continue its control over rates imtil the serious 
shortage in tonnage, due to the war, has been overcome. Then 
control should merge into regulation, as provided for by the act of 
September 7, 1918, or by such legislation as may be enacted to sup- 
plement that law. It would not be desirable for rate control to be 
followed by an inactive policy on the part of the Govermnent of 
complete noninterference with ocean rates and terminal charges. 

The problems of rate regulation are considered in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 
RATE REGULATION BY THE SHIPPING BOARD. 

The enforcement of the provisions of the United States Shipping 
act of September 7, 1916, which provide for the regulation of the 
services and rates of carriers subject to the act, concerns carriers, 
shippers, and the public. Regulation will aflFect the income of the 
carriers, the development of the merchant marine, and the condi-. 
tions under which foreign and interstate conmierce may be carried 
on. The pubUc as a whole has an interest in the policy and practice 
that may be followed in regulating ocean shipping. 

The act of 1916 applies to common carriers by water running on 
regular routes in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States. Some of the provisions of the law apply to common carriers 
by water and to '* other persons subject to this act," and the statute 
defines */ other persons subject to this act'' as *^any person not 
included in the term 'common carrier by water' carrying on the 
business of forwarding, or fiu-nishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or 
other terminal facilities in connection with a common carrier by 
water." It is provided *'that a cargo boat, commonly called an 
'ocean tramp,' shall not be deemed" a '^common carrier by water 
in foreign commerce." 

The statute (sec. 16) makes it unlawful for any common carrier 
by water, or other person subject to the act, to give any imreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particular person, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic; to allow any person to obtain transportation services 
for less than the regular rates by means of false billing, classification, 
or weight of traffic; and to persuade any company not to give a 
competing carrier by water as favorable rates of insurance as are 
granted to a carrier or other person subject to the act. The prohibi- 
tions in section 16 run against all carriers subject to the act. Section 1 7 
prohibits common carriers by water in foreign commerce from making- 
unjust discriminations between shippers or ports. When the Shipping 
Board finds that such imjust discriminations are being practiced, 
the board may make an order requiring the carrier or carriers to 
''discontinue demanding, charging, or collecting any unjustly dis- 
criminatory or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge." Section 18 applies 
to common carriers by water in the interstate commerce of the 
United States, and requires such carriers to estabUsh reasonable 
charges, classifications, and regulations, and to file their maximum 
charges with the Shipping Board. The rates thus filed may not be 
increased ^'except with the approval of the boai-d, and after 10 days' 
public notice." When the board finds any charge, classification, or 
regulation to be unjust or unreasonable, ''it may determine, prescribe, 
and order enforced a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or 
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charge, or just and reasonable classification, tariff, regula^tion, or 
practice." Section 19 provides that when a carrier reduces ; its rates 
below "a fair and remunerative basis with the intent of dri^.^ng out 
and otherwise injuring a competitive carrier by water, it sl-^all not 
increase such rates unless, after hearing, the board finds tha|t such 
proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other thaVn the 
elimination of said competition/^ 

In general, the shipping act applies to regular-line carriers in the 
interstate and foreign commerce of the United States, prohibits all 
such carriers from making imreasonable discriminations as between 
persons and ports, and requires regular lines engaged in the interstate 
commerce of the United States to charge reasonable rates and file 
them with the Shipping Board. The board is given power to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of the charges and practices of interstate 
carriers, and to prescribe maximimi rates. 

The law states what carriers by water must do, and what the 
Shipping Board may do. The fact, however, that the board is per- 
mitted rather than required to exercise its authority does not in any 
way affect the obligations of the board to enforce the principles and 
provisions of the act. The Shipping Board exists primarily to inter- 
pret, administer, and enforce the act of September 7, 1916; and, with 
the restoration of peace and the return of normal conditions of ocean 
shipping, the sections of the shipping act haviug to do with rate and 
service regulation, rather than the sections concerning the construction 
and operation of vessels, will chiefly concern the Shipping Board. 

Is the regulation of the services and charges of ocean carriers and 
terminal agencies wise and desirable? This question may be said 
to have been answered aflGumatively, as regards ocean-line carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce, when Congress passed the shipping 
act. The answer is less definite regarding carriers in foreign com- 
merce and the agencies that perform terminal services, but even in 
their case the law prohibits imreasonable and unfair discriminations, 
and when the Shipping Board finds that a carrier by water in foreign 
<;ommerce has made rates that are '* unjustly discriminatory between 
shippers or ports,'' the board ''may alter the same to the extent 
necessary to correct such unjust discrimination or prejudice." The 
act also requires those rendering terminal services in connection with 
a common carrier by water subject to the act '' to observe and enforce 
just and reasonable regulations and practices;" and if the board 
finds this is not being done, it may prescribe ''a just and reasonable 
regulation or practice.'' The board does not have the authority to 
fix the charges for terminal services, but it has other regulatory 
powers over such charges. 

It was clearly the intention of Congress that carriers by water 
engaged '' on regular routes " in the interstate commerce of the United 
States and, to a less degree, such carriers employed in transporting 
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the foreign commerce of the United States should be regulated; but 
shortly after the Shipping Board was organized the United States 
was drawn into the World War, and for regulation by the board was 
temporarily substituted practically complete Government control of 
American shipping and the construction and operation of vessels by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Consequently, the experiment of 
Government regulation of ocean carriers has not yet been tried out. 

Many persons engaged in the ocean-shipping business question both 
the desirabihty and the possibility of giving effect to the regulatory 
principles and provisions of the shipping act of September 7, 1916. 
In support of this view, it is argued that ocean transportation is a 
highly competitive business; that the traffic created by foreign com- 
merce is sought by shipping of all flags; and that the resulting com- 
petition is world-wide, all pervasive, and quite beyond the control or 
effective limitation of carriers or of Government. It is also con- 
tended that, even though the United States Government has the 
power under the Constitution and as a sovereign State to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, the effective exercise of that power 
is limited not only by the sovereign rights of other nations to regulate 
their commerce with the United States, but also by the fact that 
owners of ships will be disposed to employ their vessels in the trade 
of those coimtries that impose the fewest regulations and the lightest 
burdens upon shipping. If any particular country seeks to regulate 
shipping while the other principal maritime nations do not, that 
country may prevent the development of its merchant marme. 

Experience in applymg the shipping act will best determme how 
far it is practicable or wise to go m regulatmg the services and charges 
of ocean carriers and the terminal companies by which they are 
served. The problem of enforcing the act is one of making a prac- 
tical application of sound principles. The law aims to keep the 
discriminations of ocean carriers within reasonable limits, and that 
would be in the interest of producers and merchants who trade with 
regions reached by water routes ; it would also benefit American com- 
merce to keep one port from being given unfair preference over other 
ports; and the carriers themselves would be the gainers if their com- 
petition were made open and fair instead of secret and destructive. 

For many years there was opposition to the interstate commerce 
law, the purpose of which has been to make the charges for railroad 
services public instead of secret, fair and just instead of wilKully 
discrimiaatory, as among persons, places, and commodities, and 
stable instead of fluctuating with every change in the force or cir- 
cumstances of competition. At present, however, everyone recognizes 
that railroad charges should be public and stable as well as absolutely 
and relatively reasonable. 

The fact that the services and charges of ocean carriers are of a 
public nature will hardly find general acceptance in a day, and it will 
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doubtless require time to convince everybody that carriers by water 
as well as by rail ought to conduct their business openly and in accord- 
ance with standards fixed by the Government. It was nearly 20 
years after the interstate commerce act of 1887 was enacted before 
its underlying principles were accepted without question, and the 
Hw, reinforced by the Elkins Act of 1903 and the Hepburn Act of 
1906, was made really effective. It ought not to take 20 years to 
solve the problem of regulating carriers by water. The experience 
had in regulating the railroads will be helpful, but it is not to be 
supposed that it will be possible to eliminate entirely the usual period 
of experimentation and of refinement of methods and machinery of 
administ^'ation . 

That the regulation even of line carriers by water — the present law 
does not apply to vessels employed in irregular, i. e., tramp, services — 
presents real difficulties must be frtrnkl}' admitted ; but the provisions 
of the shipping act allowing carriers by water to form conferences 
and to enter into agreements as to their services and charges, which 
agreements are subject to the approval, modification, or cancellation 
of the Shipping Board, seem to make the regulation of line services 
and rates possible and practicable. 

At the time the bill which became the shipping act was imder 
consideration, a careful investigation was made of ocean conferences 
and shipping agreements, and it was decided so to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act as to permit shipping companies to enter into confer- 
ence agreements. The shipping law, as enacted, prohibits deferred 
rebates, the operation of '^fighting'* ships, and other unfair practices, 
and then permits the cairiers to enter into conference agreements in 
accordance with previous practice. As is well known, those agree- 
ments cover rates and fares, the apportionment of earnings and 
traffic, the regulation of sailings, the distribution of tonnage among 
ports, and other matters of common interest to competing carriers. 

When several carriers, whether railroad or steamship lines, connect 
the same points and compete for traffic free to move by any one of 
the several lines, it is necessary to the carriers and desirable for the 
public that there should be associated action in arranging services 
and making rates. Unless there is a common understanding among 
the rivals, there will be discriminations in rates injurious alike to 
carrier and shipper. Experience shows that competition unregulated 
by railway or steamship associations tends to become destructive. 
Rate wars among railroads and among ocean lines were the natural 
consequence of unregulated competition. 

The principal lines operating in each of the trades from and to 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports of the United States are mem- 
bers of one or more conferences. Through its power to approve, 
modify, or cancel these agreements, the Shipping Board possesses 
the power to regulate ocean line carriers as regards their practices, 
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services, and chaises. Moreover, it is a power which the board not 
only may employ, but will be obliged to exercise, if it formally ap- 
proves, modi&es, or cancels the agreements which the associations 
of ocean carriers are required to file. 

The regulation of steamship lines, through its control over the 
provisions of the conference agreements, will enable the Shippmg 
Board not only to regulate the services, charges, and practices of 
the lines engaged in interstate commerce, but also to supervise and, 
in large measure, to regulate the lines operated in the foreign trade 
of the United States. The ocean lines engaged in the foreign trade 
win have reason for welcoming Government regulation through 
formal approval of the conference agreements. It will be easier for 
the carriers to enforce their agreements because of the fact that the 
agreements must be filed with the Shipping Board and ''shall be 
lawful only when and as long as approved by the board.'* The 
conferences are formed to enable the carriers to make enforceable 
agreements stabiliziog rates and regulating services and practices. 
The line carriers especially desire to maintain stable rates; and, if 
the rates are reasonable, the shipper benefits from the stabilization. 
The Shipping Board can aid the conferences to accomplish their 
legitimate purpose, and in so doiog the board can exercise in a 
practical way a large measure of control over the carriers subject 
to the shipping act. 

The extent to which it is desirable to go in the regulation of 
terminal facilities and charges is indicated by the facts presented in 
Chapter IV of this report. Here, as in the regulation of ocean rates, 
the Federal Grovemment enters upon a new field, and its course must 
be guided by experience. Whatever regulation is undertaken by the 
Federal Grovemment must be exercised by cooperation with State 
and municipal authorities and with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or other Federal agency having jurisdiction over railroads. 

In the regulation of ocean rates and terminal charges, the Ship- 
ping Board has a permanent task. There will be opposition to all 
r^ulation, which, however, may be expected to lessen and eventually 
to end as the problems of regulation are successfully solved. Twenty 
years ago the future of railroad regulation seemed doubtful; to-day 
the only question is how far shall Government regulation or control 
be exteuded. It may not, probably will not, be necessary ever to 
regulate ocean carriers as completely as carriers by rail; but the 
fundamental relations or obligations to the public being the same for 
carriers by water as for carriers by rail, the Shipping Board will seek 
to give practical and helpful effect to the same principles that have 
been followed in working out the regulation of railroads. 

Success in regulation will depend largely upon the organization 
developed for the task. A suggested plan of organization is outlined 
in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ORGANIZATION FOR REGULATION OF OCEAN RATES AND 

TERMINAL CHARGES. 

The Shipping Board has three duties as regards ocean rates and 
terminal charges: 

1. Until peacua has been brought about and fairly normal condi- 
tions of ocean transportation have been restored, the Shipping Board 
will need to continue its war-time control of such charter and other 
ocean rates as are now being fixed by the board. It will doubtless 
be possible and desirable for the board to reduce the degree and 
extent of its control over those rates as the effects of the war are 
outgrown. 

2. The making of rates for the services performed by vessels 
operated by the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Shipping 
Board. In all probability, the board will continue for some time 
after the proclamation of peace to operate some if not all of the 
vessels it owns. Moreover, when the board charters its vessels 
to companies or individuals to operate, it will doubtless not only 
determine the rates at which the vessels are chartered but will 
also prescribe the maximmn rates that may be imposed by the 
charterers. 

3. The permanent regulation of the rates and services of ocean 
carriers in so far as that regulation is required by the provisions of 
the shipping act of September 7, 1916. Should the provisions of 
this initial act for the regulation of the shipping business not be 
increased and strengthened by subsequent legislation, the Shipping 
Board will, after it ceases to exercise its present war-time control 
over shipping, have increasingly important functions to perform in 
the regulation of ocean carriers. 

The present war-time control of charter and other rates was exer- 
cised by the Board's Division of Operations and the Chartering 
Committee. It is assxmied that the Division of Operations and the 
officials who operate the vessels owned by the board will work out 
the charges for the freight services performed by such vessels. 

With a view to obtaining a clear conception of the task of making 
and controlling rates, conferences have been had with the Director 
and Assistant Dii'ectors of the Division of Operations, and others. 
All agreed that a definite organization should be created within the 
Division of Operations, the organization to be such that the detailed 
work of rate making may be performed in a prompt and practical 
manner, and in such a way as to relieve the Director of Operations 
of the consideration of all questions except those of general policy. 
40 
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Of the plans of organization that have been suggested, the one 
by Mr. A. E. Qegg, formerly associated with the work of the Ship- 
ping Control Committee, and Assistant Director of Operations, seems 
especially practicable and commendable. It is recommended that 
Mr. Oegg's plan be adopted and tried out in practice. Mr. Clegg's 
statement of his plan is as follows: 

It is my opinion that machinery must be established which will enable the Ship- 
ping Board to work as qtdckly and efficiently and with as full a knowledge of the 
world rate market as would a private company operating in the steamship business 
for its own account. In order to do this, it will be necessary to have the main rate 
organization at New York, for it is at New York that the reports from all over the 
world to steamship companies, importers, exporters, brokers, etc., are made avail- 
able each day. 

I have a very simple plan in mind which I believe covers the necessities of the 
situation — a plan which would enable Washington to have its hands fully on world 
trade, rates and conditions and have the voice of authority in the establishing or chang- 
ing of rates. 

No. 1. In Washington should be situated an executive to handle rate matters 
only, in whose hands should be the power to, without delay, approve or disapprove 
rates. This executive should receive reports daily from New York as a center for 
the Atlantic district. New Orleans for the Gulf district, and San Francisco for the 
Pacific coast. (San Francisco would report by wire, if necessary.) These reports 
(more fully outlined in a later paragraph) would give the executive a complete review 
of any changes in rates in all trades — urates quoted outward or homeward by British, 
Japanese, or other flag steamers; rates which the American exporter or importer 
needs in order to do special lines of business, or continue old lines; information con- 
cerning large contracts which are in the market for supplying and shipping, and for 
the manufacturing of which England, Germany, or other countries are in competition 
with this country; information as to rates being quoted from England or other coim- 
tries to world points as against rates to the same world points in effect from United 
States ports, etc. — ^and would give him such a complete world picture that, 
after taking into consideration any particular policy of the Shipping Board, would 
make it a simple matter for him to act quickly and give permission for a rate to be 
established either for a period or for an individual parcel of cargo, as the case may be. 

No. 2. New York organization, — A department comprising one experienced man, 
as manager, with five assistants,, would, for the time being, be all that would be 
required for instituting this work. The manager would direct these assistants (each ' 
assistant taking certain trades so as gradually to become a specialist in such trades) 
to spend all of their time circulating amongst the steamship people, brokers, exporters, 
and importers. These men would gather day by day all information connected 
with the foreign markets, and the information received by the steamship people, 
brokers, exporters, and importers through various channels would, in the very nature 
of things, be made available to such rate department representatives, as each inter- 
est would be looking to the Shipping Board for assistance of one sort or another. 

Each rate department representative would make up each night a full report of the 
information gathered during the day for such trade or trades as he was handling, a 
copy of which would be delivered to the manager who is operating that trade in this 
office, so that each would be advised of the rate situation in the trade over which he 
has jurisdiction. All reports for the day would be given to the manager of the rate 
department, and he would pick out the vital matter and make up a central report 
covering all trades, which he would dispatch every evening to the Washington execu- 
tive. The manager would also keep compiled in his department records of all Ship- 
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ping Board steamerR, separately as to trades, which would give information as to the 
homeward business in sight or closed for each individual steamer, and the rate at 
which the operatolr has closed or been given authority to close. It must then be 
arranged that operators of ships which come imder the Jurisdiction of New York 
would, on hearing from their agents abroad, communicate with the manager of the 
rate department here, who, after communicating with the Washington executive by 
telephone, would be in a position to authorize the operator without delay to close 
up promptly for, or quote immediately upon, any prospective business. As actually, 
therefore, the working authority and the records would be maintained in New York, 
there would be no danger of one Shipping Board steamer competing with another 
for one parcel of cargo, and the lines could be kept very eaey from entangling in any 
way. 

No. 3. Advisory committee. — It would, to my mind be extremely helpful and would 
tend to draw those interested in American commerce more closely together if an 
advisory committee on rates waa nominated to meet the manager of the rate depart- 
ment twice weekly for the purpose of discussion and giving helpful advice. This 
committee could be made up of three steamship men and three men from export 
and import houses — ^men chosen who are interested in and acquainted with the laig- 
est number of principal trades. These exporters and steamsliip men will have, 
of course, opposite viewpoints, but this will be more helpful than otherwise, par- 
ticularly if an intelligent man is appointed as manager of the department. After 
all, the entire committee will be working for American interests, and the "happy 
medium" in a rate situation would soon be arrived at. 

No. 4. New Orleans organization, — I would recommend that a similar department 
be organized at New Orleans to take care of the Gulf situation. The department 
there need only, of course, be on a modified scale, and an advisory committee need 
not be made a feature. 

No. 5. Pacific coast. — I am not acquainted with Pacific coast conditions, but un- 
doubtedly similar information will be desirable from the Pacific coast; and if the 
Washington executive could receive daily a report which gives the market features 
for the previous day at Atlantic ports. Gulf ports, and Pacific coast ports, he would 
have very complete knowledge on which to base his rulings. 

A PROPOSED ORGANIZATION FOR REGULATION OF RATES AND TERMINAL 

OHARGES. 

As an operator of vessek, the Shipping Board will be a competitor 
of the companies and individuals engaged in the business of ocean 
transportation. The private companies and individuals who compete 
with the Shipping Board vessels may and doubtless will feel that 
the board itself, or some designated officials of the board not con- 
nected with the Division of Operations, should hear and determine 
questions that may arise as to the absolute and relative reasonableness 
of the charges for the services performed by Shipping Board vessels. 
It will be felt by the companies and individuals operating as private 
carriers that the board, or its designated officials, should regulate 
private carriers and also have power to review the charges that have 
been fixed for services rendered by Government vessels. 

Under the act of July 18, 1918, and the President's proclamation of 
December 3 of the same year — which law and proclamation will 
presumably be in force for the allowable statutory period of nine 
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months after the signing of peace — the Shipping Board has large 
powers and duties as regards the services and charges of companies 
and individuals owning ocean terminals and performing port and 
terminal services. The Shipping Board's division or its officials that 
regulate the rates and services of ocean carriers should also enforce 
the authority over terminals which the Shipping Board may deem 
necessary to exercise. 

It is especially important that the Shipping Board should develop 
:an appropriate organization through which to function in the regula- 
tion of the services and rates of ocean carriers, as required by the act 
of September 7, 1916- It was primarily for the regulation of ocean 
-carriers engaged in American conmierce and for the development of 
the merchant marine of the United States that the Shipping Board 
was created. The fact that the European war was in progress at 
the time this law was enacted, and the possibihty that the United 
States might become involved in that war, fortimately caused Con- 
gress to include in the shipping act provisions authorizing the board 
to construct, own, and operate vessels, the period of operation being 
limited to five years after the close of the European war. Although 
the war made the construction and operation of vessels and the 
•control of all shipping engaged in American commerce the first and 
most important duty of the Shipping Board, the return of peace wiU 
give first place to the work of regulating ocean carriers and developing 
American shipping. It would be a mistake for the board not to 
organize for the effective enforcement of the regulatory provisions 
of the shipping act. 

On the 11th of September, 1918, while the war was still in progress 
4md when there was no anticipation of an early armistice, the f oUowing 
recommendations concerning the making and control of ocean rates 
by the Shipping Board were submitted to the Director of the Division 
of Planning and Statistics for transmission to the board: 

1. That the board establish a Division of Rates and confer upon the division the duty 
and power — 

(a) To announce or publish all rates fixed by authority of the board. 

(h) To call upon the Division of Operations to name to the Division of Rates the 
freight and charter rates that need to be established,* the rates so named to be subject 
to such review and amendment as the Division of Rates may deem necessary for 
the enforcement of the board ^s rate policies. In the future, as at present, rates shall 
be named in the first instance by the Division of Operations, either directly or through 
the Chartering Committee. 

(c) To hear complaints of ocean candors and of shippors as to freight rates and ter- 
minal charges. 

(d) To recommend requisition rates for adoption by the board. 

(e) To regulate port and terminal charges in so far as may be necessarj' for the 
enforcement of section 12 of the shipping act of July 18, 1918. 

1 This phraseology might better have been: To obtain from the Division of Operations the freight and 
charter rates that have been ^tablished, etc. 
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(/) With the cooperation of the Law Division, to enforce established rates and compel 
observance of orders, rules, and regulations regarding rates. 

(g) To represent the board in negotiations with foreign Governments, through the 
State Department and otherwise, concerning rates. 

2. That the Division of Rates be so organized as to obtain the judgment upon, rate 
questions of three men of differentiated technical knowledge. This may be done by 
providing for a director and two assistant directora, or for a committee of three, the 
chairman of the committee to act as head or director of the division, and the two 
other members to have the executive duties that assistant directors would have. 
If the organization provide for a director and two asEostant directors, the three men 
shall sit as a board or committee to hear complaints as to rates. 

The foregoing memorandum recommended the establishment of a 
Division of Eates, headed by a director aided by two assistant direc- 
tors. Under this plan, the director would have charge of the division 
as a whole, and would be concerned with problems of administration 
and questions of general policy. One assistant director would spe- 
cialize in the regulation of ocean rates; the other assistant director 
would be concerned with the regulation of terminal services and 
charges. The three men — the director and two assistant directors — 
would sit as a board to hear complaints. It is believed that for the 
present, and for some time to come, the Shipping Board will have so 
many duties that it can not act as a board to hear and determine 
complaints as to rates or services. It must provide an appropriate 
organization for the regulation of carriers imder the shipping act. 

When the organization above outlined was suggested, in September, 
1918, the schedule of rates paid by the Shipping Board for vessels 
taken upon requisition was under consideration, but requisition rates 
have since ceased to be of importance. For reasons already stated, 
it is believed that the functions of rate regulation should be exercised 
by a Division of Rates which, functioning for the board itself, should 
act as a semijudicial as well as an executive body for the enforcement 
of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act. 

Within the Division of Rates there would be the office of a secre- 
tary to handle correspondence, keep the files, and to prepare and 
issue orders. The secretary would report to the director. There 
would also need to be a Bureau of Research to make such cost inves- 
tigations and other studies as are needed to secure the information 
required for the intelligent consideration of rates that come before 
the Division for Review. A Bureau of Law would be required to 
enforce the observance by carriers and shippers of the provisions of 
the statute and of the rates and orders promulgated by the Shipping 
Board. The chief of the Bureau of Law might well be selected by 
the board from its Division of Law. Both the bureaus of research 
and of law would have duties in connection with the regulation of 
terminal charges and services. 
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It will be best to determine by experience the administrative 
organization which the proposed Division of Rates wiU need to 
develop in order to secure information regarding terminal facilities 
and charges at the several ports of the United States, and to enforce 
the provisions of the statute and the rules of the board regarding 
terminal services and rates. It is probable that the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Division of Rates who lias direct charge of terminal matters 
will need to have at each important port a superintendent whose 
duty it will be to keep informed as to local conditions; to assist in 
enforcing the orders, rules, and regulations of the Shipping Board; 
and to meet carriers and shippers who desire information as to the 
requirements of the Shipping Board, or who desire to suggest changes 
in the rules and regulations of the board. 

It is especially desirable that the Shipping Board should concern 
itself with the organization of terminal facilities at all important 
ports of the United States, and should seek to bring about a more 
economical and efficient performance of port and terminal services. 
By cooperating with the State and local authorities, and by a wise 
exercise of the powers possessed by the National Government, the 
Shipping Board can render a great service to the carriers and shippers 
engaged in American maritime commerce. The board will here enter 
a new field of Federal supervision in which there is large opportimity 
for constructive service. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ocean charter and freight rates and port termmal charges 
during the war have been ascertained, and comparisons have been 
made with prewar charges. This enables future action of the 
Shipping Board in making rates and in regulating the charges of 
carriers and terminal companies to be taken with a knowledge of 
previous rates. 

CONTmUANOE OF RATE CONTROL. 

The Shipping Board will need to continue its control over charter 
and freight rates until the serious shortage in shipping tonnage due 
to the war has been overcome. This control should merge into 
the regulation of ocean carriers, as provided for by the shipping act 
of September 7, 1916, or by such legislation as may be enacted to 
supplement that law. 

SUPERVISION OF TERMINALS AND REGULATION OF TERMINAL SERVICES 

AND CHARGES. 

Under the act of July 18, 1918, and the President's proclamation 
of December 3, 1918, the Shipping Board has complete power to 
regulate the services and charges of terminal companies until the 
treaty of peace has been proclaimed and for a possible period of 
nine months thereafter. By the shipping act of September 7, 1916, 
the board has permanent authority over the regulations and prac- 
tices of those "carrying on the business of forwarding or furnishing 
wharfage, dock, warehouse, or other terminal facilities in connection 
with a common carrier by water." The need for the exercise of 
this authority is shown by the large variations in charges for similar 
terminal services within the same port and as among ports; by 
the lack of coordination of water terminals with each other and 
with railroad terminals; and by the discriminations in services and 
charges now practiced in the absence of Government regulation. 

As Dr. Buggies states in his report upon terminal charges at 
United States ports — 

The big problems in all ports are the same: 

1. Adequate facilities should be provided to care for the volume of traffic offered. 

2. Private interests should not be permitted to utilize port facilities to their own 
advantage. 

3. There should be complete coordination among rail carriers themselves and 
between rail and water carriers. 
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The solution of these problems can not be made by the Shipping 
Board alone. Cooperation with the Interstate Conmierce Commis- 
sion and with local port authorities will be necessary. The investi- 
gation of terminal services and charges was made to prepare for 
the beginning of such regulation of the practices of terminal com- 
panies by the Shipping Board as may be required to enforce the 
act of September 7, 1916, and such legislation amendatory thereto 
as may be enacted. 

REGULATION OF OOEAN-PRBIGHT RATES. 

By the shipping act the board is given authority to regulate the 
charges of common carriers by water running on regular routes in 
interstate commerce and is given authority to prevent unreasonable 
discriminations in the charges and practices of carriers by water 
running on regular routes in the foreign commerce of the United 
States. While the act of July 18, 1918, is in force the board will 
have complete authority over the charges of ocean carriers engaged 
in American commerce. The charges of coastwise carriers can be 
regulated as completely as the Shipping Board may deem advisable. 
Ij&8q authority can be exercised over the charges of carriers in 
foreign commerce. Practically all steamship lines engaged in the 
foreign commerce of the United States are members of conferences. 
Through its power to approve, modify, or cancel the agreements 
made by members of these conferences the Shipping Board possesses 
power to regulate ocean-line carriers as regards their . practices, 
services, and charges. This power is, moreover, one which the 
board will be obUged to exercise if it formally approves, modifies, 
or cancels the agreements which the associations of ocean carriers 
are required by law to file with the Shipping Board. 

In the regulation of ocean rates the Federal Grovemment enters 
upon a new field and its coiuse must be guided by experience. 
There will be opposition to all regulation as there formerly was to 
the regulation of railroads. It may not, probably will not, be 
necessary ever to regulate ocean carriers as completely as carriers 
by rail; but the fundamental relations or obligations to the public 
being the same for carriers by water as for carriers by rail, the Ship- 
ping Board will necessarily seek to give practical and helpful effect 
to the same principles that have been followed in working out the 
regulation of railroads. 

ORGANIZATION FOR MAKING OCEAN RATES. 

It is assumed that the Division of Operations wiU continue to 
fix rates for Shipping Board vessels, and it is understood that an 
organization is being developed with a view to handling the detail 
work of rate making in a prompt and practical manner. It would 
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seem advisable that this organization should provide for performing 
most of the work of rate making at New York, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco, where the work could be done by those in constant 
touch with the shippers and carriers. The executive in charge of 
the work at Washington should have the power, without delay, to 
approve or disapprove rates proposed by those in charge of the 
offices at New York, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE REGULATION OF OCEAN RATES AND 

TERMINAL CHARGES. 

It is especially important that the Shipping Board should de- 
velop an appropriate organization through which to function in the 
regulation of the services and rates of ocean carriers, as required by 
the act of September 7, 1916. It was for this, primarily, that the 
Shipping Board was created. The war has temporarily required 
the board to give its attention mainly to the construction and opera- 
tion of vessels. The time has now come for the board to organize 
for the effective enforcement of the regulatory provisions of the 
shipping act. 

It is reconmiended that a division of rates be established, headed 
by a director aided by two assistant directors. The director should 
have charge of the division as a whole, and be concerned with prob- 
lems of administration and questions of general policy. One as- 
sistant director should specialize in the regulation of ocean rates, 
and the other assistant director should be concerned with the regu- 
lation of terminal services and charges. The three men — the di- 
rector and two assistant directors — should sit as a board to hear 
complaints. The assistant director in direct charge of terminal 
matters would need to be represented at each important port by a 
superintendent, whose duty it would be to keep informed as to local 
conditions and to assist in enforcing the orders, rules, and regula- 
tions of the board. 

It is especially urged that the Shipping Board seek to bring about 
a more economical and efficient performance of port and terminal 
services. In this field of Federal supervision the board has a large 
opportunity for helpful services. 
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Appendix L 

NOVXMBBS 8, 1918. 

MEMORANDUM ON BEQUISITION RATES, RECOMMENDING A NEW 

SCALE.^ 

{Memoraadiimfor Prot Johnaon.) 

The board, in announcing the original requisition scale now in effect, said, on 
September 27, 1917 : 

All the foregoing rates are tentative. The board will carefully examine the results 
of operation under the requisition rates and from the results, as certified by expert 
examiners, will determine upon such revision as fair and equitable treatmetit of tixe 
owners of the requisitioned vessels may require. Revisions will be made, if reasons 
therefor are found to exist, at intervals of not more than 90 days. 

At the request of the board, the present investigation was undertaken in order to 
carry out the plan of periodic revision. It was hoped that it would be possible to 
obtain complete costs of operation of vessels operated by the board, for the piupose of 
comparison with such costs of operation as might be obtained from private ship- 
owners. The Shipping Board^s accounts, however, are not yet in a condition to 
furnish figures by which comparison can be made with the cost accounts as kept by 
private shipowners. Accordingly, as far as operating expenses are concerned, the 
investigation has necessarily been limited to figures furnished by shipowners. The 
contract department of the Division of Operations has sent to all shipowners who have 
operated vessels under the time form of requisition charter a form to be filled out 
showing their operating expenses. The response to this request for information has 
been unsatisfactory, reports having been received on but few vessels. More reports 
are expected by the contract department, but it has not been deemed wise to delay 
this report further on that account. Expenses of operation are, moreover, only a 
part of the basis for requisition rates. The data on cost of construction of vessels are 
fairly complete. Practically all the American shipbuilders have furnished to the 
board. the costs of the ships constructed by them. Nevertheless, figures are meager 
for many classes and speeds of vessels. 

In spite of the incompleteness of the information upon which the present recom- 
mendations are based, it is believed that they are the best that can now be made. 
The rates recommended are, on the whole, higher than the British rates. (The British 
scale is appended to this memorandum, for the purpose of comparison.) Revision, 
in the light of additional information, can, if desired, be made at the end of 90 days. 

An equitable requisition rate can not be based solely on statistical data. In making 
up the present scale, it has been constantly borne in mind that the question of how 
much should be paid to the owners of requisitioned ships is the practical one of what 
is fair compensation for the property taken. Although it is recognized that the 
Shipping Board, acting as trustee of public funds in making payments to the owners 
of requisitioned ships, can not pay more than the just compensation to which the 
owners are legally entitled, nevertheless what is just compensation can not be deter- 
mined with mathematical exactness. It is believed, however, that the board will be 
justified in adopting the scale now recommended. 

As a result of the investigation, the following scale of requisition rates is recom- 
mended for adoption by the board: 
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NEW SCALE OF REQUISITION RATES. 

TIME FORBC OP REQUISITION CHARTER. 

Steel cargo vessels and tankers. Per dead-weight 

ton permontb. 

Over 10.000 tons dead- weight, time form of requisition charter $5. 25 

SjOOl to 10,000 t-ons dead-weight, time form of requisition charter 5. 50 

6.001 to 8,000 toQi, dead-vvBi^t, time form of reqiHfiitii»i charter 5. 75 

4,001 to 6,000 tons dead-weight, time form of requisition charter 5. 00 

5,001 to 4,000 tons dead-weight, time form of requisition charter 6. 25 

s J2;^l tO;3,000 tons dead-weight, time fatm of requisition charter 6. 50 

2,500 and under, dead-weight, time &>rm oi requisition charter 6. 75 

In addition to the above rates, the owner will be reimbursed for all proper war 
bonuses paid to officers and crews and for all proper increafles in wages over the standard 
wage scale established by the United States Shipping Board as of May 4, 1918. 

Vessels of speed in excess of 11 knots will be allowed 15 cents per dead-weight ton 
per month for each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots. 

Passengr' steamers. 

There will be only one class of passenger steamers, instead of two, as heretofore. 
Steamers with a capacity of over 75 passengers will be regarded as passenger vessels. 
If a passenger vessel would receive a greater hire at the rate for steel cargo vessels and 
tankers, her hire will be paid at that rate. 

Time form of requisition charter. $8 per ton gross register per month. 

In addition to the above rate, the owner will be reimbursed for all proper war 
bonuses paid to officers and crews and for all proper increases in wages over the standard 
wage scale established by the United States Shipping Board as of May 4, 1918. 

Vessels of speed in excess of 11 knots will be allowed 15 cents per ton gross register 
per month for each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots. This allowance will not stop 
at 15 knots, as heretofore. 

BAREBOAT FORM OF REQUISITION CHARTER. 

Steel cargo vessels and tankers. ?« dead-wei^t 

too per month. 

Up to and including 11 knots |3. 25 

For each knot or part of a knot over 11 knots .16 

Passenger steamers . l*er tan gr oss re gfater 

per fBoctb. 

Up to and including 11 knots !'$4.^36 

For each knot or part of knot over 11 knots 15 

Reasons Why the Foreooino Scale is Recommended. 

THE same rate FOR OLD AND NEW SHIPS. 

Ships are paid the same rate regardless of age or condition. This is true of the 
requisition scale now in force, and is the British practice. The labor involved ki 
making a separate valuation of each vessel would be so great that the adoption of an 
average is necessary. A classification according to the year, or period of years, in 
which the vessel was built would not be fair because of the large number of vesseli 
which have, in recent years, been reconstructed. Moreover, the charter value of a 
ship does not ordinarily vary much according to age. 

DEPRECIATION AND RETURN ON INVESTMENT. 

The rate under the time form of charter consists of the bareboat rate plus cost of 
operation and compensation for services rendered. Since, under the bareboat form ot 
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charter the owner is relieved ot all operating duties, the bareboat rate is purely for 
depreciation and return on investment. The figure of $3.35 per dead-weight ton per 
Bumth has been arrived at by taking 20 per cent per annum of a valuation of |200 per 
dead- weight ton. Twenty per cent per annum nuiy seem a large return, especially on a 
valnatioii as high as $200, but it is believed to be justifiable. Five per cent for normal 
depreciation, 5 per cent for the heavy depreciation due to the wear and tear of war 
conditioiiB, and 10 per cent return on investment seems fair and even liberal. No 
further profits should be allowed, since the Government has assumed all risks. It is 
thought that the rates may be based on a valuation of 9200 in order to give due allow- 
ance to aU the changed conditions produced by the war. If $200 is taken as the basis 
of the requisition schedule, the owner should not, however, be allowed anything for 
amortization, since in practically all cases he is being paid a return on a valuation much 
in excess of actual costs. Reports to the Shipping Board from shipbuilders on 143 
requisitioned caigo vessels and tankers, of 11 laiots and less, half of which were built 
since January, 1915, show an average cost of $71. Only 8 of these ships cost over $100. 
Of these, 3 cost between $100 and $110, 2 cost between $120 and $130, 1 cost $143, and. 
2 cost between $170 and $180. 

An alternative basis of calculation leads to the same figure of $3.35 per dead- weight 
ton per month. If, instead of taking the valuation of $200, we take $145, which is a. 
liberal figure for the actual construction costs of these ships, and do allow the ship- 
Qvmers to amortize that construction cost down to $100 in three years from January 1^ 

1918, we have as follows: 

Per annum. 

5per cent of $100, for normal depreciation $5. OO 

5 per cent of $100, for depreciation due to war conditions 5. 00 

10 per cent of $145, return on investment 14. 50^ 

} of $45, amortization 15. 00) 

39. 50 
»3.29 

The !^tiEdx time«form rate, in the case of tugs and similar craft where the rate is 
fixed specially for each ship and not in accordance with a general scale, is based on 
"the actual running expenses plus depreciation at 4 per cent on prime cost, plus 15 
per cent on prewar value, or, if acquired during the war, on first cost to the present 
owner." 

DBPRKCIATKON AVTO RETURN ON INVESTMENT — ^PASSBNOER STEAMERS. 

The old requisition scale now in effect defines passenger steamers as those with a 
capacity of over 75 passengers. The present investigation indicates that this classifi- 
cation is correct. A steamer accommodating less than 75 passengers is substantially 
a freighter. 

The bareboat rate for passenger steamers has been obtained by taking 20 per cent 
per annum on a valuation of $260 per ton, gross register. This figure is possibly greater 
than present reproduction costs, but it bears the same relation to $200 per dead- weight 
ton as the construction cost of requisitioned passenger vessels bears to the construction 
cost of requisitioned cargo vessels and tankers. The shipbuilder's reports above 
referred to show that requisitioned passenger vessels of 11 knots cost less than $91 per 
ton, gross. If $71 be taken, for this purpose, as the average cost of cargo boats and 
tankers, then 71:91»200:260 approximately. 

It should be borne in mind that this valuation is for a passenger diip making 11 
knots or under. Most passenger vessels are of greater speed, and receive an allowance 
for the greater cost due to that factor. The allowance for speed is discussed below. 

1 Per month. 
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(The allowance for speed amounts to a return of 20 per cent on a capital investment 
of $9 per knot per ton, gross register.) 

It may, nevertheless, be equitable for the board to make an additional allowance 
in special cases for large, high-class passenger liners and other passenger vessels with 
peculiarly expensive equipment. 

OPERATING BXPBN8B8. 

The old requisition rates now in effect do not differentiate between war zone and 
safe zone, and hence discriminate against the owners who may pay war bonuses to 
officers and crews. The fairest solution seems to be to base rates on costs in safe trades, 
the Government to pay all war bonuses. 

The allowances for expenses of operation are based on the rei)orts, already referred 
to, made to the Contract Department by shipowners operating imder the time form of 
requisition charter. The following reports, all on cargo boats in safe trades, have been 
received: 



Dead- weight tonnage of ship reported on- 



11,300 
9,200. 
^,800. 
4,050. 
3,600. 
3,300. 
2,750. 



Days covered 
by report. 



67 
188 
205 
215 
258 
230 
234 



ExpenseskMf 

dead-weight 

ton per 

month, 

including 

overhead. 



11.06 
1.55 
1.70 
2.40 
2.50 
2.08 
2.82 



On the basis of these reports, $3.40 has been added to the bareboat rate on steamers 
of less than 2,500 tons to cover operating expenses, overhead, and compensation for 
services rendered; |3.15 on steamers of 2,501 to 3,000 tons; |2.90 on steamers of 3,001 
to 4,0()0 tons; and similar reductions for larger vessels, as follows: 



Dead-weight tonnage. 



Over 10,000 

■8,001 to 10,000... 
6,001 to 8,000.... 
4,001 to 6,000..., 
3,001 to 4,000..., 
2,501 to 3,000..., 
2,500 and under 



Bare boat 

rate (per 

dead-weight 

per month.) 



S3. 35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 



Allowance 


Total (i. e., 


for operating 


time-fonn 


expenses (per 
dead-weight 
per month). 


rate per 


dead-weight 
per month;. 


$1.90 


$5.25 


2.15 


&50 


1 2.40 


5.75 


2.65 


6.00 


2.90 


&25 


3.15 


6.50 


3.40 


6.75 



OPERATING EXPENSES — ^PASSENGER STEAMERS. 

I 

The original requisition scale now in effect gives a higher rate for passenger vessels 
with a capacity of over 150 passengers than for those of less than 150 passengers. In the 
scale here recommended this classificatioi^ has not been retained. Expenses per ton 
normally decrease as the size of the ship increases. The data at hand^ however, are not 
£)ufficient to warrant ma]dng a reduction for the larger ships. 
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of paasenger lineifi, in safe tndeK, as shown by the Tei)orts to the Contract 
Department, aro as follows: 



Oroas tonnage of ship reported on. 





Expenses per 

ton, gross per 

month. 

Including 

overheiKu 



t3.40 
3.S2 

8. if 

8.18 
8.80 



On the basis of these figures, the rate of |8 in the old scale has been retained. This 
amounts to an addition to the bare boat rate of $3.65 per ton, gross, for operating 
expenses. 

The allowance for operating expenses, both for passenger and freight vessels, are 
increases over the old rates now in effect. These allowances have been made upon the 
understanding that new charter forms will be adopted containing the usual commercial 
offbire clause, as explained below. 

ALLOWANCE FOB 8PBBD. 

1. Steel cargo vessels and tankers,-^The justification for an extra allowance for spee^ 
lies (1) in the extra cost of machinery necessary to make a ship move faster than 11 
knots, and (2) the hire lost by reason of the decreased dead-weight due to the 'V^'eig^t 
of the extra machinery. * . .^ 

Under the old scale now in effect, the increase began with vessels of over 11 knots. 
The correctness of beginning the extra allowance at this point is borne put by this 
investigation. One hundred and sixteen requisitioned vessels of up to and including 
10 knots, on which figures were obtainable, show an average of 0.305 horsepower per 
dead-weight ton, and 47 vessels of over 10 and including 11 knots average 0.318 
horsepower per dead-weight ton, whereas 19 vessels of over 11 and up to. 12 knots 
average 0.409 horsepower per dead-weight ton, and for the higher speeds the increase 
of horsepower per dead-weight ton is similarly large. 

The loss of dead-weight capacity due to greater speed was reached in the following 
manner: '. ' 

Let x=lo6s in dead-weight of any known ship of over 11 knots. 
.SlOsasBumed horsepower per dead-weight ton on vessels of 11 knots and less. , 
.2sa8sumed weight in tons of machinery necessary to develop 1 horsepower, 
h. p.=known horsepower of the known ship of over 11 knots. 
d. w.:=dead-weight of the known ship of over 11 knots. 
1 hen x»::0.2 horsepower. 0.310 (dead-weight x). 
0.2 horsepower. 0.062 dead-weig ht. 

1.062 

By applying this formula to various typical ships of speeds in excess of 11 knots, it is 
found that the loss in dead-weight, at $3.35 per month, when distributed over the 
actual dead-weight of the ship, amounts to about 6) cents per knot per dead-weight 
ton per month. 

The horsepower per dead-weight ton per knot on requisitioned vessels upon which 
data were available averages about 0.100. If $50 per horsepower be assumed as the 
cost of machinery, then |50 XO.IOO, or $5, is the cost of machinery per dead-weight 
ton per knot. Using the basic rate of return of 20 per cent per annum, this would be 
$0,083 per dead-weight ton per month per knot; $0,083 added to 6^ cents makes the 
15-cent allowance in the scsJe. 
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A^ ttttempt was made to check this. aUowance by compaiiiig th« coBflftruetioiL coets 
of veeeelB of the vaiious speedB. These coets, as ^own by the shipbuildem' leports 
already referred to, are as follows: 



Speed in knoti. 



Number of 

veBBeu 
reported on. 



X3 

tt 

14 

15 

16 

OverM 



142 
92 

4 
4 
6 
1 



Average 
cost per 

dead- 
weight 

ton. 



tn 

73 
87 
78 
144 
83 



These coals are obviously inconclusiYe. They indicate, however^ that other faetors 
are as important as ispeed in effecting cost of construction, and if these other factan are 
disregarded in the requisition rate, that too much attention should not be given to 
speed. If $60 a horsepower seems low, in view ol war conditions^ these coets are a 
reason for not increasing it. 

2. Passenger steamers, — Since the hire of passenger vessels is paid on their gross ton- 
nage, no allowance should be made for loss of dead- weight capacity due to increased 
speed. The only factor is an increased cost of engines. The average difference per 
knot was found to be 0.140 horsepower per ton, gross. At $50 a horsepower, the con- 
struction cost of machinery would be $7 per knot per ton, gross. At 20 per cent per 
annum, this would be $0,115 per knot per month per ton, gross. In order not to allow 
less per ton, gross, for passenger ships tiian per dead-weight ton for freight vessels, 15 
cents has been adopted for passenger vessels. 

The shipbuilders' reports on the costs of passenger vessels' capacity are as unsatis- 
factory as those on cargo boats. They are as follows: 





• 


Speed in knots. 


Number of 
vessels re- 
ported on. 


Avenge 

cost per 

ton gross. 


11 




. 


2 

1 

1 
3 
6 
2 

1 


88B 


19 


76 


18 


T 




150 


14 


189 


15 


182 


16 


105 


17 


118 


18 




19 


2 


318 







aBQUISmON CHABTER. 

In general the rates have been predicted on the operation of the vessels under the 
regular requisition charter (U. S. S. B. Charter Form No. 2). As the rate schedule 
is based, however, on operating expenses in safe trades, all war bonuses are to be paid 
by the Government. The old schedule, which contemplated the payment of wax 
bonuses by the owners, was less &v<«able to ships employed in the trans-Atlantic 
service than to those employed dsewhere. The time Uxna owners have been allowed 
a larger differential over the bareboat rate than was allowed under the old scbedide, 
not only because it was thought a Mriy liberal compensation should be made for the 
services of the owners' organization, but because it is assumed that the time form 
requisition charter will be modified so as to place the vessels offhire in event of their 
inefficiency, in accordance with the usual Government form time charter. 
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It k undentood that the Admiralty Goimsel coDtemplstoB certain other cbaaget in 
the reqtdation chairter to eafeguard the board's legal rights. These would not, how- 
ever, have any' direct bearing mi the requidtion schedtile. 

BRITISH REQUISinON RATES. 

These are the present British ratea, containing the changes effective March*:!, 19tl3. 
Exchange has been computed at |4.75 per poxmd sterling. 

OCBAN PASSBNGBR LINBR8. 
Class 1, — Armed merchant cruisers. 
If 32" Fonn Charter— wltb demise to the Crown. 



Speed of veBseL 


Rate of hire per 

ton gross register 

permonth. 


22 knotn and over 


s. 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
17 
15 
14 


IMlan. 
5.94 


21 knots and nnder 251 


5.70 


20 frnot* |^it<^ Wldflf 2|...,.,.. 


5.46 


19 Tmotn and nndfir ?0 


5.23 


IR bnoit? ^nd nnd^i* T9 , , , 


4.99 


17 knots and nndw IR 


4.75 


14 knots and nnder 17 , 


4.04 


IK knnts and nndpi' 16. , t , . . , 


3.66 


14 knots and nnder 15 


3.33 


* 





Period— three months certain. 

If pelriod of employment is in excess of three months rate to be Is. per ton less in 
each case in respect of any period in excess of three months. 

The rates to be reduced by 30 per cent in the case of vessels of 17 knots and over 
and by 20 per cent in the case of vessels of less than 17 knots, the reduction to take 
effect as fmm Ist October, 1915, if the vessels had then been on service for one year, 
and from date of completion of one year's service in otkex cases. 

CktBi JL — Vu$el$ eonveging troops, etc., for the Expeditionarf^ Fortes. 

(Bxpeditionary Force diarter.] 



Speed of vessel. 



Rate of hire per 

ton gross register 

permontn. 



15 knots and nnder 17. 
14 knots and under 15. 
13 knots and under 14. 
12 knots and under 13. 
Under 12 knots 



«. 

17 

16 

15 

14 



d. 
6 
6 
6 
6 



13 6 



DoUars, 
4.10 
3.92 
3^68 
3.44 
3.21 



If period on hire be less than one month, special terms to be arranged. 
If period is in excess of two months, rate to be 6d. per ton less in each case in respect 
of any period in excess of two months. 

Class III, — Hospital ships and hospital carriers. 

I" A" form charter.] 



Speed of vessels. 



14 knots and over. 
Under 14 knots. . . 



Rate of hire per 

ton gross register 

permonth. 



«. d, DoUara. 
17 6 4.16 
16 6 3.92 



Period-^three months certain. 
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If period of employment is in excess of three months, rate to be 6d. per ton lees in 
each case in respect of any period in excess of three months, such reduction being 
applicable to the whole period of employment in the event of its exceeding six months 
in all. 

CARGO LINERS. 

Class L — Vessels of 4^000 Urru and over. 
pBxpeditlaaary Force charter party.] 





Speed of vessel. 


Rate of hire per ton gross 
register per month. 


- 


First 2 
months. 


After 2 months. 


13 1rT>nt,s ftild AVW ^ . ^ ^ ^-rr 


9. d. 
16 3 
14 3 
13 3 
12 9 
12 3 


9, d, DoUart^ 
14 3.50 


12 IrnntR and uider "i^- .. , r - - , . , , - , - r r , - w- . - . - - r - . . 


13 9 3. 27 


11 V^otSftnd iindflT 12- -. , - 


12 9 3.03 


10 imots a»»d under n ,_,_,_._ ^ .,,.-,,,.-.,,,_,,, ^ ,_,,, , r .,.,,. . 


12 3 2.91 


Under 10 


11 9 2.79 







Mininyum period of hire to be one calendar month, but this is .to be reduced where 
owu^ra hAve been able to employ their vessels before the expiry of a month. 

Vessels of 3,600 tons and under 4,000, 6d. extra. 

Vessels of 2,000 tons and under 3,000, Is. extra. 

Vessels under 2.000 tons. Is. 6d. extra. 

Vessels with shelter-deck accommodations not included in the gross tonnage should 
have special consideration beyond these rates. 

Class II. — Supply Smps. 

CHARTER PARTY B (WTTH DEMISE TO THE CROWN). 

The shipe to receive the same rates as Class I, with appropriate reduction for differ- 
ence in terms between A and B form of charter. k- 

The question as to which class individual requisitioned vessels should be placed 
in should be settled between the Admiralty and the owners. 

PASSENGER, COASTING. AND CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

I (a) Passenger and cargo ships— ^Expeditionary Force charter party, — ^The subcom- 
mittee recommend the following scale, based ou the recommendations of the oceau 
passenger liner's subcommittee, with an addition to meet the case of these small ves- 
sels, which are almost all under 2,000 tons gross and of good speed. 



Speed. 



15 knots and under 16 
14 knots and under 15 
13 knots and under 14 
12 knots and under 13 
Under 12 knots. . .. . . . 



Rate of hire per 








per month. 




9. d. DoUar9. 
20 4. 75 




18 9 4.46 




17 6 4. 16 




16 6 3.86 




U S.66 
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If period of employment is in excess of two months, rate to be 6d. per ton less in 
-each case for any period in excess of two moDths. 

Special arrangements to be made if period of employment is less than one month 
and the owner on redelivery can not at once utilize his ship. 

The above scale not to apply to railway ships, which come under the general set- 
tlement between the Government and the railway coinpanies, or to some exceptional 
•cases, where a whole fleet of fast ships was requisitioned by Government at one time 
and special treatment must clearly be accorded. 

I (h) Cargo ships only — Expeditionary Force charter party. — The subcommittee 
recommend th^ scale, laid down by the caigo liner's subcommittee for vessels of the 
size in question, viz: 



SiMed. 



18 knots and over. . . . 
12 knots and under 18 
11 knota and under 12 
lOkitiUandit^Qrll 
Uqc' ec 10 knotea * 



Rate of hire per ton cross 
register per montfi. 



Tons, 2,000 

and under 

3,000. 



f . d. 
16 8 
15 8 
14 8 
18 9 
18 8 



TonSjUnder 2,000. 



«. d, DoUart, 



16 
15 
14 
14 
18 



9 
9 
9 
8 
9 



3.96 
3.74 
8.50 
8.38 
8.27 



A reduction of 6d. per ton to be made in all cases for any period the ship is employed 
beyond one month. 

The same stipulation as under I (a) for periods of less than one month. 

Vessels with shelter-deck accommodation not included in the gross tonnage should 
have special consideration beyond these rates. 

II. Admiraliiy charter party B. — ^For the general run of the coasting and short traders 
working under this charter party the subcommittee recommend the above scales, less 
an agreed allowance per gross ton per month for the cost of crew and stores. 

The questions as to which class individual requisitioned vessels should be placed in 
will be settled between the Admiralty and the owners. 

Tank steamers. 



Dead-weight tons. 



10,001 and over 

9,001-10,000 

8,001-9,000 

7,001-ioOO 

6,001^000 * 

5,OOl-4L000*»«*« ••••••••■ • 

^001-^000 

und«r4t,000. 



Rate per ton 
dead-weight. 



«. d.Doaan, 
9 3 2.20 



9 6 

9 9 

9 9 

10 

10 3 

10 6 

11 



2.26- 
2.32 
2.32 
2.38 
2.43 
2.49 
2.61 



The Admiralty agree to refund to the tank steamship owners the extra wages paid 
to the crews of requisitioned ships in excess of those normally obtained at the begin- 
ning of the war, as from the date of requisition, and other conditions being agreed to 
aa per Blue Book. 
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TSAHPS AND SMALL STEAHSB8. 



The following Revieed Scale (N. of S. 185/18) for application only in the case of 
vessels classed as tramps or small steamers has been fixed by the controller of ship- 
ping, with the agreement of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, the 
rate? to come into force on and from March 1, 1918: 



Class 



301-460 gross register 

451-000^ gross register 

eoi-750« gross register. 

751-900, gross roister 

900, gross register-1,300 dead«weight 

1,801-1,000 (^d'Weifl^t 

LSQl-2l200dead-wel^t 

£801-^000 dead-weight 

8,001-4,000 dead-weight 

4,001-6,000 dead-weight 

6,001-7:000 dead-weight 

over 7,000 dead-weight 



Bate to 






PW).28, 


Bate Cram Mar. 


1918 (per 


1, 1M8 (per grass 


gross re^ 
tertan). 


register ton). 


9. d. 


«. tf. DoOnrn. 


19 6 


29 


e.8» 


18 6 


26 


6.94 


17 6 


23 


6.46 


10 


21 6 


6.U 


. 16 6 


20 


4.75 


13 6 


17 6 


4.16 


13 


17 


4.04 


12 6 


17 


4.04 


12 


16 6 


8.02 


11 6 


16 


a. 66 


11 


14 


3.83 


11 


13 6 


3.21 



XoTS —The following allowances are still payable in addition to the revised rates: 

(1) AnyaUowanoes granted in consideration of shelter deck or other spaces exdnded from the gnss register 

^°^"***' Per gross ton 

(2) For ships under 4,001 tons dead-weight: P®' month. 

Doable derricks and double . Winches at each hateh 9d« 

Self-tTi;mmers 6d. 

(8) For vessels over 1,300 tons dead-weight: 

On home fleet service 6d. 

On French service wltiilii coasting limits 3d. 

(4) For vessels over 1,300 and under 4,001 tons dead-weight while on fleet service in- foreign waters. ^ 3d . 

BespectfuUy submitted. 

Wai^tbr T. Fishbr. 



Appendix II. 

Septembeb 20, 1918. 

RETURN ON INVESTMENT (INTEREST, DEPRECIATION, AMORTIZATION) 

TO BE EARNED ON SHIPPING BOARD SHIPS. 

(Memonndnm for Prof. Johnaon.] 

Ab a result of examination into the subject of what constitutes a proper return on 
the Shipping Board's investment in ships, I recommend that $5.10 per dead-weight 
ton per month be earned in order to cover interest, depreciation, and amortization; 
i. e., that $5.10 be adopted as the theoretical bareboat rate used in calculating costs 
in making freight rates on cargo vessels owned ot hired by the board. 

This rate has been arrived at in the manner indicated by the table following. 
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\i Amortization, — ^After the war, when normal conditions are restored, 'it will be 
impossible for ships to earn more than a normal depreciation allowance. Accordingly, 
it is necessary that some of the high costs of building ships, due to war conditions, be 
gotten back by the Government during the period of the war. The return which is 
thus obtained may be called an amortization allowance. One hundred dollars a 
dead-weight ton--one-third more than the prewar cost— seems a fair estimate of the 
post-war cost of constructing steel caigo vessels, and three years a safe period to allow 
for the duration of war conditions, including the period of actual war, peace nego- 
tiations, bringing home troops, and the continuance of high freight rates and values 
thereafter. This means that we should plan to amortize each year for the next three 
years one-third of the difference between the actual cost of ships and $100 per ton. 
This same recommendation has been mkde by Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., account- 
ants, in a report to the Director of Operations on Depreciation and Amortization, 
dated June 24, 1918, and by Messrs. Lockhart and Ilouston, of the Division of Opera^ 
tions, in their comment upon that report. 

2. Interest. — The cost of capital to the Government, including the expenses of 
floating loans, is probably not far from 5 per cent. The United States.is.chaiging the 
Allies 4} per cent for loans now being made to them and would be justified in charging 
them 5 i>er cent on capital in ships as part of freight rates based on cost. 

3. DeprecuUion, — ^By depreciation is meant the yearly loss in value, due to wear and 
tear, not compensated for by current repairs. The rate of depreciation to be adopted 
is largely determined by the number of years the ship will last. As to the probable 
Hfe of ships, opinions differ widely, some estimates being as low as 10 years for steel 
cargo vessels. Under war conditions, ships are driven harder and are not treated so 
well as they are in peace times, and hence will have a shorter life. Furthermore, 
the depreciation rate will be fast during the war. This fact suggests that the solu- 
tion of the depreciation problem lies in charging a heavy depreciation during the 
war. Mr. Frank S. Martin, chauman of the Board of Survey and Consulting Engi- 
neers, has suggested that the rate of depreciation be 10 per cent per annum during 
the war and 5 per cent per annum thereafter; and this suggestion has been adopted 
with the exception that, in order to allow still further for war conditions, these per^ 
centages have been taken each year as percentages of the total valuation and not of 
the residual value (i. e., of the post-war cost of new tonnage, and not of the inventory 
value each year after the previous year's depreciation has been deducted). That 
will result in writing off the entire value of the steel cargo boats at the end of 17 years, 
assuming three years of war conditions. 

Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., in their report already referred to, have expressed 
depreciation as a percentage of the total cost, including the amount which is being amoT" 
tized. However, when a certain part of the total cost is being written o£f by amorti- 
zation, and a certain other part — all the rest — ^is being written off by depreciation, 
it seems clear that the annual depreciation allowance is not related to the amount 
that is written off by amortization, and that it is misleading to express depreciation 
as to a percentage of an amount which includes the amount to be amortized. In 
the foregoing table, depreciation is expressed as a percentage of the estimated post- 
war cost of construction; i. e., of |100. 

4. Construction costs. — ^Freight rates are made for the future. When a rate is once 
decided upon — and this is especially true of such a rate as that of wheat from the 
Pacific coast, which is the result of conference and agreement with important inter- 
ests and with governmental bodies — ^it is not advisable to change it for a number of 
months. For the purpose of making freight rates, therefore, the cost of ships during 
the coming year is the important thing and not the cost of ships already delivered. 
Hence, Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co.'s estimates of the cost of particular ships 
already delivered, as stated in the report above referred to, are probably not so sig- 
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nificant for the present purpose as the estimates made by the Fleet Ooipoiration in 
Philadelphia, as of August 15, 1918, of the costs of ships in the following classee: 

Class 1. Partly built ships taken over and completed. 

Glass 2. Tonnage contracted for up to August 15, 1918. 

Glass 3. Additional program for completion up to December 31, 1919. 

These estimates (based on Emergency Fleet Gorx>oration Confidential Table of 
Estimated Construction and Expenditure, 100-815-1) riiows the following costs: 

STEEL CARGO VESSELS. 



Class 1.. 

ClassS 

01888 3 

An-Bteel cargo T«88els 

WOODEN CARGO VESSELS. 

Class 1 

ClaBB2 

Class 3 • 

All-woodfiii cargo vessels 



Dead-weight 
tons. 



1,897,120 

8,163,005 

381,449 



10,381,180 



Average 

cost per 

ton. 



1174.00 
197.00 
223.00 



103.60 



None. 

2,217,760 

611,000 



2,828,750 



8191.00 
108.00 



186.00 



The wooden tonnage must be averaged in some way witii the steel, since freight 
rates will be the same on wooden ddps as on steel ships. Wooden ships depreciate 
foster than steel, and in the long run tiiey will probably be no dieaper tiian the steel 
ships. Hence if |215 be taken to be the proper valuation of sted ships, a return on 
this amount may also be taken as a proper return on wooden ships. To illustrate, 
if we should depreciate and amortize $186, the average cost per dead-weigfat ton of 
wooden ships, by the method of writing off $85 ^ by dejireciadon and the remainder 
($101) by amortization, and assume a life of seven years as Messrs. Lockhart and Hous- 
ton have done, a table made out on the same principles as the table for eteel shipfl 
would be as follows: 



Table showing ocdculations to determms monthly return on inveHment in wooden cmgo 

steamers. 



[Cost: 81»-7-yaarMi».) 








Year. 


Deprseiih 

tiOQ. 


tiom. 


Interest. 


TMal 

amount 

whioli 

mnstbe 

eaniedper 


Theoietieal 

iiioiitlil7 

l>ftieboBt 

rate. 




117.00 
17.00 
17.00 
8.60 
8.50 
8.00 
&50 


$33.07 
33.07 
83.00 


10.30 
6.77 
4.23 


Sfi9L97 
57.44 
64.90 


16.01 




4.79 




4.58 










































• 






85.00 


lOLOO 

















1 $85 has been selected because it bean? tbe same ratio to $100— the estimated postwar cost of steel too* 
$180 does to $225. 
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The figures for the theoretical bareboat rate resulting from the forgoing calcula- 
tion — ^i. e., 15 and the average figure of $4.79 for the three war years — are so near the 
steel figures that it is simpler and approximates the same thing to disregard the 
wooden tonnage for the purpose of making freight rates, and base rates solely on steel 
costs. This means, in substance, that the &ct that wooden ships are cheaper than 
steel does not warrant making lower freight rates than would be made on steel alone, 
and, on the other hand, an estimated life of seven years for wooden ships is so low that 
we :would not be justified in charging higher rates than those based solely on steel 
tonnage. The assumption of a 10-year life for wooden vessels would produce the 
following results: 

Table allowing caUul^itiona to determine monthly return on investment in wooden cargo 

steamers. 

[Cost: |186-10-yearUiiB.] 



Year. 


Deprecia- 
tion. 


Amortiza- 
tion. 


Interest. 


Total 
amount 

which 

must be 

earned per 

annum. 


Theoretical 

monthly 

bareboat 

rate. 


1 ^ 


113.80 
13.08 
13.08 
6.64 
6.54 
6.54 
6.54 
6.54 
6.53 
6.53 


$33.67 
33.67 
33.66 


$0.30 

6.96 

' 4.63 

2.29 

1.96 

1.63 

1.31 

. .97 

.61 

.33 


S56.05 
53.71 
61.37 
8.83 
8.50 
8.17 
7.85 
7.61 
7.14 
6.86 


$4.68 
4.48 


3 


3 


4.28 


4 


.74 


5 




.71 


6 




.68 


7 




.65 


8 




.62 


9 




.59 


10 




.57 










85.00 


101.00 

















The cost figure of $215 per dead-weight ton, which has been taken for steel cargo 
steamers, seems, all things considered, a fail valuation. It is $8 less than the Fleet 
Corporation now estimates that future costs will be; but, on the other hand, it is 
$21.50 more than the cost of the 13,000,000 tons for which contracts have been let, 
even with the future program averaged in. Much of this tonnage contracted for will 
of course not be completed for a long time. One hundred thousand tons of Japanese 
ships (two years old or less) cost $243 per dead-weight ton, but these are offset by 
245,000 tons of new construction in Japan costing $175 and by 132,000 tons of Great 
Lakes steamers costing $150. It is estimated that the 300,000 tons of concrete ships 
will cost $140 per ton, but their future freight-earning power is so problematical 
that a reduction of the $215 figure on their account would hardly be justified. 

The charter .hire paid for the 435,000 tons (in commercial service) of requisitioned 
and chartered shipping, bareboat, must be averaged with the return on owned ves- 
sels in order to obtain the average theoretical bareboat rate which must be earned* 
on Shipping Board cargo ships to enable the Government to break even. The cost 
of this hired shipping, largely Dutch, is $7.05 per dead-weight ton per months It 
these 435,000 tons are averaged with a total program of owned tonnage of, say, 14,000,000 
tons (Fleet Corporation, steel and wood, 13,209,930; Japanese, 345,000; Great Lakes,. 
132,000; concrete, 300,000; total, 13,986,930) at $4.92 per dead-weight ton per months 
the result will be only $5. This figure is low in view of the fact that $7.05 i& now 
being paid for 435,000 tons of shipping in actual existence, whereas the 14,000,000 
tons are largely accounted for by ships yet to be built. On the basis of 7,000,000 
tons, however, the average would still be as low as $5.08. To provide thi& slight 
margin above $5, $5.10 has been recommended. 
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The rate department of the Division of Operations is now basing rates upon a 
theoretical bareboat return of $2.66; i. e., $2.66 per dead-weight ton per month is 
allowed to cover interest and depreciation, and no allowance is made for amortiza- 
tion. Recognizing that $2.66 is too low, the rate department adds to its final total 
costs for the various trips a laige sum for contingencies. This allowance is, however, 
probably not large enoiigh to bring the theoretical bareboat rate up to $5.10. 

The adoption of $5.10 as the basic return on Shipping Board ships does not involve 
paying an equally high return to the owners of requisitioned vessels, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The Shipping Board must earn enough to enable it to meet the high cost of 
foreign requisitioned and purchased ships. Dutch ships cost $8.31 per month, and 
the Japanese two-year old ships cost $243 per dead-weight ton. 

2. The Shipping Board must earn enough to enable it to meet the high cost of the 
ships which it has constructed. These costs are much higher than the costs of build- 
ing the American. ships which have been requisitioned. 

A theoretical bareboat rate for tankers and refrigerator ships may be worked out 

on the same principles as have been applied to cargo boats. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Walter T. Fisher. 
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SAMPLE CARDS FROM THE FILE OF CHARTER RATES— SAMPLE SHEETS 
FROM THE SUMMARIES OF TRIP CHARTER AND TIME CHARTER 

RATES, 

Charter rates. 

Trade: West Indies — ^United States. Commodity: 

Delivery — ^range: Delivery North Hatteras. 



Date charter. 

reported 

closed. 


Trip or 
period. 


Charter rate. 


Ship. 


Nov. 1,1916.. 


9 months.. 


37/6 per D.W.T. 
per month. 


Huftero. 



Flag. 



AmeriGan. 



Tonnage. 



898N.R.T. 



steam 
or sail. 


Charterer. 


Steam.. 


Bennett— 

Hvcslef 

Co. 



Remarks: 



Charter rates. 



Trade: United States — ^West Indies. Commodity: Coal. 
Delivery — orange: Delivery Guantanamo. 



Date charter 
reported 

ClORAd. 


Trip or 
period. 


Charter rate. 


Ship. 


Flag. 


Tonnage. 


Steam 
or sail. 


Charterer. 


Jan. 28, 1915.. 


From Bal« 
timore. 


$2.75 per D.W.T. 


Beacon.. 


Norwegian. 


716N.R.T. 


Steam.. 


Munson Co. 



Remarks: 



Ocean charter rales. 
[Rates between designated districts.] 



(Export: Steam. Commodity, cotton. Jan. 1, 1914. to Aug. 30, 1918. Rates in United States currency. 

United States Shipping Board rate investigation.) 

1915~TRIP CHARTER. 



One way. 



South Atlantic-United Kingdom (east coast). 

South Atlantic-French Atlantic 

South Atlantic-Holland 

South Atlantic-Mediterranean 

Qulf-United Kingdom (east coast) 

Qulf-French A tlsuitic 

Gulf-Holland 

South Atlantic-Scandinavia 

Do 

South Atlantic-Holland 

Gulf-United Kingdom (east coast) 

Gulf-Scandinavia 

Gulf-Germany 

Gulf-Mediterranean 

Gulf-French Atlantic 



Net form, 
Form"0.^' 



Per 100 lbs. 
SI. 61 
1.77 
2.34 
1.80 
1.28 
1.51 
2.40 



Gross form. 



Per 100 lbs. 



$1.96 
1 19,466.66 
2.40 
1.40 
1.92 
3.30 
1.44 
1.86 



Lump sum. 
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Ocean charter rates. 

[Rates between designated districts.] 

(Jan. 1, 1014, to Aug. 30, 1918. Rates in United States currency. United States Shipping Board rate 

investigation.] 

1914—TIME CHARTER. 





Round-trip 
number. 


Period. 


Net 

form, 

D.W.T. 

per 
month. 


Lump 
sum. 


Gro^sform. 


D.W.T. 


One way. 


Per day. 


Per 
month. 


per 
month. 




United States- 
Europe (1). 

United States- 
Europe (2). 

United States- 
United King- 
dom (2). 

United States- 
United King- 
dom (3). 










$35,000.00 












$1,000.00 






United States- 
Europe (3). 

Unitedstates- 
Europe (4). 








$0.72 


. 










.86 






• 






.75 














1.14 




United States- 
United King- 
dom (5). 

United States- 
United King- 
dom (6). 










.84 












1.26 


South Atlantic- 










11.28 


Mediterranean. 
South Atlantio- 








$19,466.00 






Scandinavia. 
South Atlantic- 












5.28 


Denmark. 
North Atlantic- 














2.76 


Scandinavia. 
North Atlantic- 


■ 






15,000.00 








Mediterranean. 
North Atlantic- 






S7.20 








French Atlantic. 
Do 




• 


52,560.00 






• 
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REPORT UPON THE INVESTIGATION OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES AT 
ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS, FOR THE YEAR JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 

1918. 

By Dr. T. W. Van Mbtbb. 

New York, December 16, 1918. 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson, 

United Stales Shipping Boardy Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Prof. Johnson : On June 18, 1918, at your request, I undertook an investi- 
gation of the freight rates charged on traffic exported from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of the United States to foreign countries during the year ending June 30, 1918. 
It was understood that, to whatever extent possible, I should secure information con- 
cerning import rates. I am now ready to make a report on this investigation. 

The plan of work adopted was as follows: (1) Steamship companies at all Atlantic 
and Gulf ports were to be asked to report, upon special forms, their export rates on a 
selected list of commodities, and any import rates of which they might have knowledge . 
(2) A card index was to be made of all rates reported. 

This plan has been carried out and the work is completed. 

It was your thought, as it was mine, that it would be unnecessary for the Shipping 
Board to make any formal order upon the steamship companies for a report covering 
rates charged. We decided to depend entirely upon the willingness of the companies 
to cooperate in a work which was to be of service to the Government. That we were 
not mistaken in feeling that we could depend upon voluntary cooperation has been 
indicated by the almost unanimous response to the requests which were sent out. 
Of the companies operating vessels during the year ending June 30, 1918, to which 
requests for rates were directed, only two refused to respond. These two were the 
Luckenbach Steamship Go. and the United States & Brazil Line, both of New York. 

Requests for rates were sent to the following companies: 



New York: 

American Line. 

American Union Line. 

American Cuban Line. 

Atlantic Transport Line. 

Anchor Line. 

Bacon, Daniel. 

Barber Steamship Line. 

Benham & Boysen. 

Booth & Co. 

Bliss Dallett & Co. 

Castriotis & Co. 

Cosmopolitan Shipping Corporation. 

Cunard Line. 

Elwell & Co. (Fabre Line). 

Federal Line. 

French Line. - 

Funch Edye.& Co. 

Fumess Withy & Co. 

Globe Line. 

Grace, W. R., & Co. 

Holland- American Line. 



N ew York — Continued. 

Houlder Weir & Boyd. 

Houston Line. 

Italia-America Line. 

Job, W. S., & Co. 

Kerr Steamship Corporation. 

Lamport & Holt Line. 

Lloyd Brasileiro. 

McDonnell <& Truda. 

Moore & McCormack & Co. (Com- 
mercial South America). 

Munson Line. 

NafraCo. 

National Steam Navigation Co. of 
Greece. 

New York & American (South) Line. 

Norton Lilly & Co. 

Ocean Transportation Co. 

Otrophon Steamship Corporation. 

Oriental Navigation Co. 

Fierce Bros. 

Red Star Line. 
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New York — Continued. 
Richards, C. B., & Co. 
Raporel Steamship Line. 
South American Steamship Corpora^ 

tion. 
Spanish Royal Mail Line. 
States Marine Commercial Co. 
Scandanavian- American Line. 
Taya Jose & Sons. 
Trinidad Line. 
Universal Transportation Co. 
United States & Australasian Co. 
United Fruit Co. 
Ward Line. 

Wardrop West African Line. 
Wessel Duval & Co. 
White Star Line. 
Wilson Line (Sanderson & Co.). 
Winchester, J. H., & Co, 
Yharra Line. 



Savannah: Strachan Shipping Co. 
Mobile: S. A. Le Blanc. 
New Orleans: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. 

Le Blanc, Alfred. 

Richard Meyer & Co. 

Geoige Plant. 

Ross & Heyn. 

Wolvin Line. 

Vila & Co. 

South Atlantic Steamship Line. 

Norton Lilly & Co. 
Galveston: 

United Steamship Co. 

Fowler & McVitie. 

Wm. Parr & Co. 

Thomas Rice. 

S. Sgitcovich & Co. 
Philadelphia: Gailey Davis & Co. 
Baltimore: Garland Steamship Co. 



Each request consisted of the following: 

1. A letter indicating the nature of the request. 

2. A list of instructions. 

3. A list of commodities upon which export rates were desired. • 

4. A number of blank schedules upon which rates were to be reported. 

A copy of the schedule used in reporting rates is attached to this report, marked 
"Exhibit A." The use of this schedule made all reports uniform in character and 
greatly facilitated the compilation of the card index. The "instructions" for the 
guidance of those requested to report rates are reproduced in Exhibit B. 



The list of commodities upon which 

I. General cargo. 
II. Special commodities: 

1. Agricultural machinery. 

2. Alcohol. 

3. Automobiles. 

4. Barb wire. 

5. Binder twine. 

6. Bnias. 

7. Coffee. 

8. Coffee bags. 

9. Copper. 

10. Com sirup. 

11. Cotton. 

12. Dried fruits. 

13. Flour. 

14. Flour bags. 
16. Grain. 

16. Iron pipe. 

17. Leaf tobacco. 

18. Lubricating oil. 



rates were requested was as follows: 

II. Special commodities — Continued. 

19. Machinery. 

20. Oil, refined. 

21. Provisions. 

22. Rails. 

23. Rosin. 

24. Sewing machines. 

25. Spelter. 

26. Steel plates. 

27. Tin plate. 

28. Wax. 

29. Zinc. 
III. Complete or bulk cargo: 

1. Cotton. 

2. Coal. 

3. Flour. 

4. Grain (oats, wheat, etc.). 

5. Lumber. 

6. Oil, barrel. 

7. Oil, case. 
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As the reports were submitted by the steamship companies, the rates were trans- 
scribed upon cards. A sample card, marked '^ Exhibit 0,'* accompanies this report. 
The blank spaces, for information other than the statement of rates, were included in 
the card at your request. 

The card index which has been compiled gives fairly complete information con- 
cerning export freight rates from the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1918. w A large number of import rates are also included 
in the file, separately indexed. 

The card index has been made in duplicate, the cards arranged according to the 
following divisions and subdivisions: 

I. Ports of United States, alphabetically arranged. 
A. Continents, alphabetically arranged. 

1. Foreign ports, alphabetically arranged. 

(a) Commodities, alphabetically arranged. 

In order to give some indication of the general level of freight rates during the year 
covered by the investigation, I have transcribed on summiuy sheets the high, low, 
and the monthly average rates on certain commodities between selected ports of the 
United States and selected ports in foreign countries. A sample of the summary 
sheets is appended as Exhibit D. 

The summary sheets do not in any way represent all the rates contained in the card 
index. They have been prepared to indicate in a brief manner the character of the 
work done during the investigation. 

A study of the rates submitted by the various companies shows that there was a 
wide fluctuation of commercial freight rates during the year ending Jime 30, with the 
trend of changes steadily upward. 

I desire to express my sense of obligation to Mr. Harry Fowler, of Caldwell <fe.Co., 
for his constant counsel and assistance during all phases of the investigation. I am 
also under obligation to Mr. Aaron Houtman, of the Shipping Control Committee; 
Mr. Walter Moore, of Lunham & Moore; and Mr. Armstrong, of Loeser, Kobinson & 
Armstrong, for advice and counsel in devising the schedule upon which rates were 
reported, and in compiling the lists of commodities and of steamship companies. 

Mrs. Elsa Potter, the office manager, is entitled to a special word of acknowledgment 
for her capable and earnest work during the entire course of the investigation. During 
my enforced absences from the office, Mrs. Potter has carried on the work in a com- 
pletely satisfactory manner. Miss Wadley, the other office assistant, has done her 
work faithfully and efficiently. 

May I acknowledge my indebtedness to you for the help you have given in solving 

t) e many problems which arose during this work? 

Very truly, yours, 

T. W. Van Metre. 
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Exhibit B, 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

In reporting rates upon the accompanying form, please be guided by the following 
rules: 

1. Give rates between specific ports, filling in the names of ports from which traffic 
moves in the blank spaces provided at the top of the schedule, and names of ports 
to which traffic moves in the blank spaces on the left-hand margin. Give rates 
between all ports of the United States and foreign ports which yoiir company serves. 

2. Do not give rates for more than one commodity, except for general cargo, on a 
single sheet. Give the name of the commodity in the space provided in the upper 
left-hand comer of the schedule. 

3. Give import rates, where available, upon the leading articles of traffic imported 
from each country from which you have transportation service. 

4. In the column headed "per (cu. ft. 100 lbs. ton W/M, etc.)," give the unit upon 
which rate is quoted. The amount of the rate will then indicate so much per 100 
poimds or per ton (gross or net), or per cubic foot, or per ton W/M, etc. 

5. To obtain the monthly average rate on any commodity, compute first the average 
for each month of the quarter and give the average of these averages. 

6. Give sailing vessel rates, when available, on separate sheets, marking such sheets 
with the words " Sailing vessel rates." 

7. Give complete cargo rates (export) if any have been employed for commodities 
listed under " III: Complete or bulk cargo." 

8. Give export rates on the articles enumerated in the "List of commodities." 



Exhibit C. 



To: 



From: 



Year. 


Quarter. 


Power. 


High. 


Low. 


Monthly 
average. 


Unit. 


Cost of service. 


Rate 
recommended. 




Amount. 


Unit. 


Amount. 


Unit. 




July, August, 
September. 


Steam... 




































Sail 


















1917 






















October, 
November, 
December. 


Steam. . 






























Remarks. 




Sail 


























February, 
March. ' 


Steam.. 




























Sail 












1018 














April, May, 
June. 


Steam... 




























Sail 



























Rates quoted by: 
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REPORT UPON THE INVESTIGATION OF FREIGHT RATES AT PACIFIC 

PORTS. 

By Althba M. Bbhbenr. 
IMemorandnxn to Dr. Emory R. JohnsoxL] 

The investigation of freight rates charged on export and import commodities of the 
Pacific coast during the year ending June 30, 1918, was begun in June, 1918. The 
freight rates were those of companies carrying traffic between the Pacific ports and 
ports of Mexico, Central America, South America, the Indies, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

The first step in the investigation was the securing of freight rates from the steam- 
ship companies for the year ending June 30, 1918. This was in charge of Mr. W. D . 
Benson, of Seattle, Wash., a task for which he was admirably fitted because of his 
position as secretary of the Pacific Coast-Oriental Tariff Bureau, his own thorough 
knowledge of rates, and his experience in the shipping business. 

Export rates proved easier to secure than import rates, since Mr. Benson could make 
personal application for them at the home offices of the steamship companies. The 
export rates of the tariff bureau were secured; also the rates of individual companies. 
The following are the companies included in the tariff bureau: 



The Bank line (Ltd.). 

Canadian Pacific Ocean Services (Ltd.)- 

China Mutual Steam Navigation Co. 

(Ltd.). 
Great Northern Steamship Co. 
Hamburg- American Line. 
Java-Pacific Line of the Java-China-Japan 

Line. 



Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
H. F. Ostrander. 

Portland and Asiatic Steamship Co. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. 
Trans-Oceanic Co. 
Dodwell & Co. 



Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
The companies not members of the tariff bureau who reported rates are: 



Caldwell & Co. 
Dodwell & Co. (Ltd.). 
Robert Dollar Co. 
East Asiatic Co. 
A. M. Gillespie (Inc.). 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
James Griffiths & Sons. 



Oceanic Steamship Co. 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
Pacific Mail. 

South American Pacific Line. 
Stnithers & Dixon (Inc.). 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Trans-Oceanic Co. 



Mitsui & Co. (Inc.). 

The import rates were obtained through correspondence with foreign offices, and 
the reports are not so complete as those for exports. The steamship companies from 
which import rates were received are the following: 



Caldwell & Co. 
Robert Dollar Co. 
East Asiatic Co. (Ltd.). 
A. M. Gillespie (Inc.). 
James Griffiths & Sons. 
Java Pacific Line. 
Mitsui Co. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 



H. F. Ostrander. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
Struthers-Dixon Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Trans-Oceanic Co. 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. 
Oriental Tariff Bureau. 



The second step was the transcribing of the rates which had been sent in by the 
steamship companies from the record sheets to cards. (See Exhibit C, attached to 
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Appendix IV.) Cards were made from all records with the exception of the records 
of the Mitsui Ce. , whose rates were received too late for compilation. The cards were 
then filed, one file for exports and one for imports, with commodities alphabetically 
arranged nnder foreign ports. The arrangement in the files is as follows: 



I. Canadian ports: 
Vancouver. 
Victoria. 
II. United States ports: 
. Portland. 
San Francisco. 
Seattle. 
Tacoma. 
III. (A) Asia and the Indies: 
Calcutta, India. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
Hongkong, China. 
Kobe, Japan. 
Manila, P. I. 
Moji, Japan. 
Nagasaki, Japan. 
Samarang, Java. 
Shanghai, China. 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments. 
Vladivostok, Siberia. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
(B) Australasia: 

Australia, Sydney. 

New Zealand, Wellington 



III. *(C) Central America and Mexico: 
Acajutla, Salvador. 
Acapulco, Mexico. 
Amapala, Honduras. 
Balboa, Panama. 
Champerico, Guatemaliei. 
Corinto, Nicaragua. 
La Libertad, Salvador. 
La Union, Mexico. 
Manzanillo, Mexico. 
Mazatlan, Mexico. 
Punta Arenas, Costa Bico. 
Salina Cruz, Mexico. 
San Bias, Mexico. 
San Jose, Guatemala. 
San Juan del Sur , Nicaragua . 
*(D) 3outh America: 

Antofogasta, Chile. 
Arica, Chile. 
Bahia, Colombia. 
Buenaventura, Colombia. 
Callao, Peru. 
Guyaquil, Ecuador. 
Mollendo, Peru. 
Valparaiso, Chile. 



The final step in the work was a summary of the export and the imi)ort rates. This 
was made on large sheets, one sheet for each commodity. (A sample sheet, marked 
"Exhibit A/' is attached to this report.) Only exports from and imports to San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, and Vancouver were summarized, and only a limited and 
representative number of foreign ports was taken into consideration. A distinction 
was made between subsidized and nonsubsidized steamer rates, so that a commodity 
for which both rates were given had a sheet for each set of rates. The only subsidized 
steamers were those aided by the Japanese Government. The only sail rates are to 
Manila, and are few in number. It was not deemed necessary to siunmarize them on 
separate sheets, but the sail rates are included with appropriate designation in the 
summary of rates for steamers. 

FACTS ASCBRTAZNSD. 

I. The rates show a steady rise throughout the year with a more marked advance for 
the last three months than for any other time, especially marked in conference rates 
where the rates for the first three-quarters are fairly stationary, but sudden advance 
comes for the last quarter. 

II. A comparison of subsidized and nonsubsidized rates shows that the great majority 
of subsidized steamers were enabled by this help from the Government to carry their 
cargoes at lower rates than those not so aided. 

III. War surcharges of 25 per cent were often added in the case of Mexican and 
Central American exports and imports, this surcharge being 50 per cent at Balboa. 

IV. Sail rates are to be had only in the case of exports to Manila. 

1 Export rates were received to Central American, Mexican, and South American ports only in the case 
of trade from San Francisco and Seattle, the trade from Portland, Tacoma, VanoouTer, and Victoria being 
with Asia and the Indies. This is troe also of import rates. 



